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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





Tuis was held at Hamilton-square, in the 
Jity of New-York, on the 3d, 4th, 5th and 
6th of October. The American Institute 
united with the State Society in its Agricul- 
tural department, and the New-York Horti- 
cultural Society in that of horticulture ; com- 
bining thus three exhibitions in one, making it 
in some respects the best that has ever been 
held in the State. 

The grounds were spacious, and the ar- 
rangement a model, such as we hope the 
Society will mainly copy in all its future ex- 
hibitions. For the plan, and carrying it into 
effect, with all the attending details, the So- 
ciety is indebted to the Building Committee, 
Messrs. Farner, Bern and Morris. To under- 
stand the plan, it is necessary to inspect the 
handsome lithograph of it, which will un- 
doubtedly be found in the forthcoming vol- 
ume of the Transactions of the Society. 
We earnestly invite the officers of all other 
Societies in the United States to give it a 
careful inspection. We speak of the general 
arrangement only, and not of the exact num- 
ber of feet and inches that the stalls, pens, 
show and exercising rings, and halls and 
tents occupied. 

The horse stails, and sheep and pig pens, 
projected on three sides from the high board 
fence which surrounded the Show Grounds ; 
the horse stalls having doors with padlocks 
on them, for the safety of the animals at 
night. About one-third of the grounds were 
devoted to the cattle stalls, whieh were 
erected with tight boarded roofs, and placed 
in parallel lines, so wide apart that crowds 
could pass easily between them without be- 
ing incommoded, and take a leisurely inspec- 
tion of the animals both before and behind. 

Contiguous to the horse stalls was an ob- 
long riding and driving ring, 180 by 300 feet, 
and two leading rings, each 110 by 180 feet, 
for the display of the horses. There were 
also rings of a suitable size for the examin- 
ation of the cattle by the judges. The halls 
for the mechanics, agricultural implements, 

vegetables, fruits, flowers, seeds, &c., were 
ample and commodious, 
HORSES. 

The show in horses was large, and highly 
meritorious in the classes exhibited. The 
entries were 205; consisting almost exclus- 
ively of blood and trotting stock, and single 


ous specimens in these classes. We noticed 
those superb imported horses Trustee and 
Monarch, which have already won such de- 
served distinction among American breeders. 
Monarch we recognized as an almost fault- 
less specimen of the thorougbred, that we 
zaw in the stables of his former owner and 
importer, Col. Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina, some.eight years ago. He has the 
appearance and sprightliness of a colt, 
though some 20 years old. He now belongs 
to Col. Morris, of Fordham, the present 
owner of Fashion and her colt, both of which 
were in fine condition, and on the show 
grounds. 

We were sorry to notice an almost entire 
absence of the cart-horse—the horse of all 
work—brood mares and colts. But the 
truth is, that few horses are reared within 
100 miles of this city; and though a’ larger 
number of these animals are used within 
these limits than on any other equal space 
in the United States, there is not the inter- 
est in exhibiting there would be if bred in 
this vicinity. 

Apams’s Express exhibited three large and 
very fine bay horses, harnessed tandem, 
before a huge wagon. With heavy bear- 
skins over their colars, and stout, heavy, 
silver-plated harness, they made as brave a 
show as a company of grenadiers. 

MULES. 

But whatever deficiency there may have 
been in work horses,it was more than com- 
pensated for in the-mules. We much doubt 
if sueh a selection of mules was ever before 
brought together. Nearly 50 were on the 
ground, mostly in well-matched pairs, and 
every one far above the ordinary style of 
mule in size and appearance. Many of 
these were over 16 hands high—some over 
17 hands. One team of six pairs, belonging 
to Mr. BuckaLew, were driven at a rapid 
trot over the intricate tracks of the show- 
grounds, with as much.ease and precision as 
a pair of well-broke horses. Mr. B. had an 
equal number of others on exhibition, single 
and matched. Mr. Bisnor also showed a 
team of six finely-matched mules, one pair 
beautifully striped and mottled, the produce 
of an Arabian horse on a jenny. Mr. Jacx- 
son showed four splendid fellows ; and two 
or three other parties as many more. We 
trust this exhibition will do more to intro- 
duce, (fur general work at the North,) this 
useful, but hitherto despised animal, than 
any step heretofore taken. We should con- 
sider this single result far more than equiva- 
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show has exhibited better or more numer- 





CATTLE. 

There were 351 entries. This is not so 
large a number as are often brought together 
when the show takes place in the great stock 
region of the western part of this State ; 
but the quality of the animals present were 
far superior to any exhibition ever held in 
the State of New York. 

Short Horns.—In this department Messrs. 
Morris and Becar made a large and splendid 
show; the most famous of which were the 
handsome Romeo, Balco, Swedish Girl, Ca- 
therine Hays, Songstress, Romelia, Bloom, 
Beauty, Suffolk Maid, Lady Elgin, and Maid 
of Oxford; most of which, if not all, were 
imported by themselves. Mr. Loriarp 
Spencer was there with his superb imported 
buli Augustus, the cows Esterville 3d, 
and Phebe 7th. Mr. Stevens’ imported 
bull, Wolviston, attracted great attention 
from discriminating judges ; for high breed- 
ing, quality, depth, breadth, and average 
fineness and justness of proportion, he is al- 
most unrivaled. But we fear it will take 
the public some time to learn the true 
value of such an animal, as great size and a 
certain airy show are most highly valued by 
the mass ; and yet we should judge Wolvsi- 
ton would weigh about 2,000 lbs., although 
not yet full grown. This is certainly a good 
size for an animal in fair working condition. 
Col. Suerwoop had three fine young animals 
present, La Fayette, Red Jacket, and Prin- 
cess 7th. All these were choice, but more 
particularly the last. 


Mr. Ketty, the President of the Society, 
showed 14 head, among which were Prince 
Albert, Phoebe 2d, Red Lady, Bloomer, and 
Marchioness. His cows are large and fine, 
and great milkers. Mr. Srare had a very 
fine imported heifer, that has just dropped 
her first calf. She is a highly promising 
milker. Messrs. Huneerrorp and Bropiz 
had two fine imported cows, and some other 
Short Horns. 

Of the foreign stock Mr. Hatnes’s superb 
bull Astoria, made much the best show; 
while Vane Tempest 2d, and young Nymph 
were highiy attractive. 

Many of the animals of all kinds had no 
Owner’s name on their tickets, other- 
wise we should have noted more. We beg 
such to accept this as our apology for not 
mentioning them. 

Devons.—This was a choice display, in- 
deed. The principal exhibitors were Mr. 
Epwarp G. Fame, with Wellington, Exeter, 
Tecumseh, Jenny, Bowley, ‘Victoria, and 
others. Messrs. Warinricut with May Boy» 








or matched roadsters. We doubt if any 





lent to the aggregate of this show. 
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Massasoit, Kate Kearney, Helena 2d, and 
Nora. Mr. Morris with Frank Quartly, 
Birth Day, Edith, Virtue, and Fuschia. Mr. 
Stevens with Candy, Washington, and some 
fine cows. Mr. De Forest with a two year 
old bull, and others. 


Ayrshires.—Mr. Watson was the largest 
exhibitor of these. He had 13 head present. 
Messrs. Huneereorp and Bronte had 9 head. 
Mr. Prentice 3, and Mr. Van Bercen and 
others, a number. Several of these were fine 
animals. 

Alderneys.—Mr. J. P. Norton, of Conn., 
exhibited a pair of heifers and a young bull of 
the true high bred stamp, and with such char- 
acteristics as we most admire in an Alderney. 
Mr. Court, of New-Jersey, showed a young 
bull, and a very superior cow, fine, deep, and 
of great butter quality. 

Grade Short Horns.—Of these there was 
a superb exhibition, especially of great 
milkers. Mr. Rosert R. Morris showed 16 
cows, some of which would give from 27 to 
32 quarts co. milk per day, and were models 
as to milking form, and make 12 to 15lbs. of 
butter per week. Mr. J. Barucate showed 
8 superb cows, while many others were on 
the ground whose owners’ names we did not 
find. 

Fat Cattle-—Mr. J. B. Reep exhibited a 
grade short-horn ox, which he informed us 
weighed, when he took him off the boat, 
3,995 Ibs. Heis reasonably fine for his size, 
and of fair quality. Messrs. O. & G. Suez- 
pon, of Cayuga County, had ten yoke of 
pure and high bred fat steers, which made a 
beautiful show as they were driven round. 
There were quite 4 number of other excel- 
lent fat cattle, but so penned up, when we 
made the rounds, we could not get at them 


for examination. 
SHEEP. 


There were 425 entries cf all breeds, 
which, on the whole, made quite a favorable 
display. 

Long Wool Sheep.—Messrs. Hauiocx and 
SHERMAN, were on hand with their two fa- 
mous imported rams, one of the ewes and a 
superb lamb. Mr. R. A. Awexanper, of 
Kentucky, had a grand buck, just arrived 
from England. He is one of the largest and 
best ever brought to this country. His head 
is particularly fine for such a great sheep. 
There were some very good ones from Can- 
ada also, and elsewhere. 

South Downs.—Messrs. Morris and Becar, 
as usual, were in great force in this depart- 
ment, with their famousimported Webb buck, 
and a good lot of younger ones, and a flock 
ofewes. Mr. Haicur had some quite nice 
ones. Mr. Wait, also, and others. 

Fine Wool Sheep.—Of these there were 
more present than we had anticipated, com- 
prising Mr. Cuameertin’s choice imported 

ilesian sheep, great French Merinos, and 
other Saxon and Merinos home bred, hardy, 
fine and good. 

CASHMERE GOATS. 

Dr. Davis, of South Carolina, exhibited a 
pair of these highly valuable animals, which 
he selected hinrself when traveling in Asia, 
and imported into this country. He has suc- 





also with crossing them on the native goats 

of the country. Their wool is worth at least 

$8 per lb. We think untold wealth will yet 

be realized in the United States, from these 

highly valuable and easily raised animals. 
SWINE. 

In this department there was a choice show 
of 141. Mr. Morris exhibited the Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Berkshire ; Messrs. Warnricut the 
two former; Col. SHerwoop, a beautiful pair 
of Suffolks; Mr. Winson a choice Suffolk boar, 
others pigs, in considerable numbers ; and Mr. 
Bropie a pair of superior Yorkshires. These 
two last animals were undoubtedly a Suffolk 
cross, as they were nearly as fine as this 
breed, but of greater size. We should think 
they would weigh from 550 to 600 Ibs. each. 
Mr. Love had some still larger and quite fine. 

In concluding our observations on stock, 
we wish to state, that the exhibition in Short- 
Horns and South-down sheep would have 
been still better, had Mr. Tuorne, of Dutch- 
ess County, came out with his stock ; but 
most of it has been so recently imported, he 
thought advisable to defer sending any thing 
to a State Cattle Show, till his animals had 
got over the fatigues of their voyage, and 
produced sone young things here to be ex- 
hibited with them. 

POULTRY, DOGS, RABBITS, &c. 

A few years ago, the fowls present, would 
have been considered a splendid show; but 
after the Exhibitions of the National Poultry 
Society, at Barnum’s Museum, in this city, 
last winter, and that at Albany, the collec- 
tion here looked rather small. There were, 
however, some fine birds present, and a good 
many novelties from the puny Bantam up to 
the tall Shanghai. 

Mr. Samvuex Faite and Mr. Van Rense.- 
LAER, made a good exhibition of the large 
Madagascar, or Lopeard rabbits. Some of 
these could not be excelled. 

We noticeda few Scotch terrier and shep- 
herd dogs on the ground. 

The arrangement for the exhibition of all 
these animals was good. They had plenty 
of room and were well covred. 

HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Vegetables were displayed in a large 
tent, 60 by 90 feet, near the large halls. 
We noticed here a fine lot of Woon’s seed- 
ling potatoes, said to have yielded 350 bush- 
els to the acre. Mr. Hamitton Morrison, 
of Montgomery, Orange County, exhibited 
thirty varieties of potatoes, all correctly 
labeled. We noticed among them the nut- 
megs, a variety of the*first quality, and very 
hardy. Another contributor displayed seve- 
ral varieties, raised this season from the 
seed. Many of these were as large as 
a hen’s egg, showing that it is entirely prac- 
ticable, and not a very long process, to repro- 
duce this bulb from the seed balls. 

Mr. J.C. Brennan, near 61st-street, had a 
fine display of vegetables, with his gardener 
in attendance, to answer inquiries. Here 
was a hill of well grown sweet potatoes, 
vines and all. There were more than a peck 
of them. There were two varieties of okra ; 
a vegetable we believe of African origin, 
and still confined mainly to the gardens of 


manrer as spring beans, it makes a very de- 
licious dish. It is worthy of much extensive 
cultivation. Mr. Brennan also showed the 
Japan pea, and a splendid cotton plant in full 
flower. We noticed, also, in his collection, 
the asparagus bean, which yields pods a yard 
long. It is cut upin pieces of six inches in 
length, and cooked like asparagus, which it 
is thought to resemble. 

Mr. James Hauiocx, of Whitestown, Onei- 
da County, exhibited samples of the Bos- 
ton marrow squash, an article that we are 
rejoiced to see emigrating westward. It is 
a squash of standard excellence; sells by 
the quantity in the Eastern markets, from 
$35 to $40 per ton. In good soil, well cul- 
tivated, it will produce fifteen tons to the 
acre. There is no apology for any man who 
takes an agricultural paper, to raise pump- 
kins or crooknecks thereafter. He also ex- 
hibited fine Carter potatoes. We learned 
from him that there would be two-thirds of 
a crop of corn in his vicinity ; that the pota- 
to crop was pretty good. We heard of no 
considerable rot among them in all our in- 
quiries. 

Mr. D. B. Bucxiey, of Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, exhibited fine potatoes, and a 
large varietv of seeds. He is one of our 
most successful cultivators, and has never 
been troubled with the rot among his pota- 
toes. His remedy is ashes, applied at three 
different times during the season. 

The Fruits were exhibited in Floral Hall, 
a tent 80 by 140 feet. It was beauti- 
tifully trimmed with evergreens and flowers, 
and under the direction of Mr. Perer B. 
Mean, of the New-York Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and Mr. James Vicx, Jr. superintendant 
of the fruit department. As this spot was 
the center of attraction for the ladies, ample 
provision was made for their comfort, in a 
side hall, 20 by 30 feet, adjoining the ice 
cream stand. 

The Flower stands were well filled; and 
the whole air was fragrant with the breath of 
roses, reminding one of June. 

We noticed quite a large collection of rare 
hot house plants, from Mr. RicHaRpson, of 
Westchester County, among them was the 
Norfolk Island pine, from the South Seas. 
The foliage is very beautiful; and the limbs, 
in clusters of six, come out regularly at in- 
tervals of about eighteen inches. 

Mr. A. P. Cummines, our neighbor of the 
New-York Odserver, contributed some fine 
specimens of rare and well grown planis ; 
among which was, the Camphor tree, East 
India ginger plant, the allspice tree, club 
moss, hares foot fern &c. 

The highest award of the State Society, a 
silver cup, was given to the above, as the best 
collection of house plants in pots. 

Mr. D. Bout of this city received the first 
premium for the finest roses. He also hada 
good collection of seedling dahlias. Messrs. 
Tuomas Hoceand Son of Yorkville, received 
the first award for the best collection of hot 
house plants; and Messrs. Exuwanegr and 
Barry of Rochester the second. Mrs. Wm. 
Newcoms of Pittstown, Rensselaer Co., as 
usual stood first in the .exhibition of Ger- 








ceeded well in breeding them pure here, and 


amateur cultivators. Stewed in the same 


man asters, pansies and phloxes; Mrs. James 
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T. Van Namee of Pittstown of verbenas; 
Mr. Geo. W. Tuatcuer ofe Sunnyside of 
dahlias. 

Mr. H. A. Grazr of Brooklyn, for the best 
floral design or ornament; and Mr. Wm. S. 
Parke of the same city, and James Wer for 


* the best boquets. 


There were many fine dishes of fruits on 
exhibition, among which stood prominent the 
200 varieties of Messrs. C.M. Hovey & 
Co., of Boston, 190 of which were named 
varieties of pears from their specimen trees. 

Messrs. Erwaneer and Barry, exhibited 
about an equal number of better grown 
specimens of pears from their trees ; and we 
were glad to see that Mr. Barry, the Editor 
of the Horticulturist, had carried out his own 
suggestion, in alate number of his Magazine, 
and had marked the name on each pear by 
writing upon their skin with ink. This adds 
very much to the interest and utility of these, 
exhibitions. Both of the above collections 
received the award of a silver cup to each, 
of the value of $15,00. 

Among the pears a fine dish of the Barlett 
attracted unusual attention ; and we are sure 
that those who saw those fine large speci- 
mens of Doyenne Bossock and Beurre Clai- 
geau, will readily recognize them elsewhere. 
These are among the most promising new 
pears ; and if the quality is at all in keeping 
with the exterior they must be acquisi- 
tions. 

There was perhaps the choicest collection 
of apples ever yet exhibited, although not in 
so great numbers as we have before seen. 
Many of the dishes and some’ collections 
were fully equal to any thing upon the tables 
at the show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society at Boston. Mr. J. W. Baitey 
of Plattsburgh, won the silver cup for the 
greatest number and best specimens of 
apples. Messrs. A. Frost & Co., of Roch- 
ester, the second; Messrs. Etwancer & 
Barry took the first premium on plums ; Mr. 
H. G. Dicxenson of Lyons on peaches; Mr. 
Frost of Rochester, on quinces ; Dr. Unprer- 
HILL Croton Point, on native grapes, and the 
same to Mr. Tueopore Fowter of Fishkill. 
The second best was awarded to Mr. Sau 
Merritt, Dutchess Co. Thaton best foreign 
grapes was given to Mr. James Porrer 
Princeton, N. J., and best one variety to 
his Black Hamburg. Messrs. Hovey had fine 
specimens of the Concord grape on exhibi- 
tion ; and the most experienced pomologists 
after trial pronounced it a decided “ acquisi- 
tion.” Mr. S. S. Pennineron, of Whiteside, 
Illinois, received the first premium of a sil- 
ver cup of the value of $15, for the best 
specimens and greatest variety of apples on 
the foreign list. ‘They were remarkably fine 
specimens ; and being from the West, were 
particularly welcome to the examination of 
pomologists. 

On the whole we were highly gratified 
with this department of the great New-York. 
State exhibition, and think it must have an- 


swered every reasonable expectation of the |: 


friends of this Society. It cannot fail to 


seatter seeds of horticultural knowledge far 
and wide, which will mature hereafter in 
many a beautiful harvest. 





IMPLEMENTS. 

Of strictly Farm Implements, the number 
was large and highly meritorious, though 
nothing specially new and important. We 
have never seen better machines at ahy ex- 
hibition. The reapers and mowers were 
there in greater perfection than we have be- 
fore noticed, and we were gratified to wit- 
ness a rapidly advancing improvement in 
these invaluable machines. Of general ma- 
nufactures and implements there were few, 
and unimportant in character. 

The Annual Speech, by Hon. Joun P. 
Hate, of New Hampshire, was an able and 
off-hand effort, and calculated to do much to 
aid in forwarding the great cause he so elo- 
quently advocated. His audience was large, 
intelligent, and attentive throughout. 

The character of the spectators struck us 
as being the most intelligent and respectable 
we ever before saw assembled in so large 
numbers. We did not ubserve a rowdy, or 
boorish, or drunken man on or around the 
premises during thefour days’ exhibition ; 
and the police, so generously tendered by 
the Mayor, had an easier duty than arrang- 
ing the ingress or egress of a popular con- 
cert. Large numbers of the intelligent far- 
mers—those who make it an amusement as 
well as a profession, among us and around 
us—were there, and highly gratified by the 
display. 

The first and most of the second day of 

the opening of the exhibition was rainy, and 
few consequently attended. The last two 
days. were very fine, and the number of 
visitors respectable. Owing to the distance 
of the show grounds from the settled part of 
the city, and the great lack of sufficient con- 
veyance to them, nothing like as many per- 
sons were present as there would have been, 
could the exhibition been held in a place like 
Madison-square. As it was, about $10,000 
were taken ; located lower down, we have 
no doubt the receipts would have been from 
$25,000 to $30,000. 
As our journal is national rather than sec- 
tional, and as a few only are interested in a 
long list of premiums, we do not publish 
them. They will be found at length in the 
Tribune and other daily papers of this city ; 
and will alsobe published in the next volume 
of the Transactions of the New-Lork State 
Agricultural Society. To those interested 
in these matters, we would refer them to the 
above sources for information. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


SHOW OF MIDDLESEX COUNTY, CONN. 
EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE CAUTION, ETC. 
—@—— 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn., October 4, 1854. 

Tue annual festival of the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society was celebrated in 
this place last week. The exhibition of man- 
ufactured articles was not equal to former 
years, but the collection of fruits was very 
fine for this place. 

The live stock exhibited the second day 
was fine, even for Middlesex County. One 
yoke of working oxen from Portland weighed 
5,054 pounds ! 

A man lost his life here a few days since 
by accidental poisoning. He had procured 
two phials of medicine, each eontaining tinc- 
ture of aconite—one to be taken internally 
and containing but little of the. poison, the 
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other containing more, to be.applied exter- 
nally. The phials were properly labeled, 
and the man properly cautioned both by the 
physician and by the druggist who put up the 


prescription—but to no purpose. After using: 


the medicine several days, he unfortunately 
made the fatal mistake, and in an hour. after 
he was a dead man. 

Query?—When a person undertakes to 
guard against a particular mistake, the dan- 
ger of which he is forewarned, does not his 
excessive caution sometimes render him 
even more liable to the very mistake, than if 
only using ordinary care * Jay Jay. 





GOING TO THE FAIR. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 





Ben Fisuer had finished his harvesting, 
And he stood by the orchard. gate, 

One foot on the rail and one on the ground, 
As he called to his good wife—Kate. 

There were stains of toil on his manly hand, 
The dust of the field on his hat, 

But a twinkle of pleasure was in his eye 
As he looked on his stock so fat. 


“Here, give me the baby, dear Kate, you are tired, 
I fear you have too much care, © 

You must rest and pick up a little, T think, 
Before we go to the fair. 

I'd hate to be taking fat oxen, you kno Wy, 
Fat hogs, and fat sheep, and fat cow, 

With a wife at my elbows as peor as a crow, 
And care-wrinkles shading her brow. 


“‘Can’t go,’ did you say? ‘Can’t afford the ex- 
pense ?” 

I know, Kate, our crops ain’t the best, 

But we’ve labored together to keep things along, 
And together we’ll now take a rest. ~ 

The orchard is bare, but old Brindle is prime, 
And Lily and Fan are a show, 

Your butter and cheese can’t be beat in the State, 
So up to the fair we will go. 


‘“ You’ve ne’er seen a city, and Cleveland is fine, 
Ne’er seen the blue billowy Lake, 
Ne’er rode in a rail car, nor been in a throng; 
So, Kate, this journey we’ll take, 
And garner new feelings, new thoughts and new 
ways, 
If we find those that suit as we roam, 
And garner up strength with our head, heart and 
hands, 
For the love and the duties of home. 


‘‘T sometimes have thought, Kate, as I plodded 
along, 
For months, o’er the same weary ground, 
That a fellow who had ‘such a really hard time, 
In Ohio nowhere could be found. 
But when I’ve been called from my home for 
awhile, é 
And seen how the’ rest get along, 
I’ve come back to my toil with a light, cheerful 
heart, 
And ‘there’s no place like home,’ was my song. 


‘*T wonder that mothers don’t wholly despair, 
Who ne’er from their cares get away, 

But walk the same tread-wheel of duty for years, 
Scarce stopping to rest night or day. 

I don’t wonder they grow Simoutened sometimes, 
That their feelings grow raspy and cold, 

For toil never-ending, and labor uncheered, 
Makes women—and men sometimes scold.” 


Kate looked up with a smile, and said, ‘‘ Ben, 
we'll go ; 
There may be better oxen than ours, 
Horses swifter on foot, and finer by far, 
Better butter and cheese, fruit and flowers, 
But there’s oné thing I claim I know can’t be beat 
In the whole Yankee nation to-day, ~ 
I’d not swap him, I know, for a kingdom to boot— 
That’s my ‘gude man ;’” and os ran ewer. 
Ohio Culti 





Tue only way to keep sweet corn of an 
variety for winter use, is to partially ay 
and then dry it ; or put it in a close jar, or 
other tight vessel. Corn nicely kept in this 
way,. is very good, as we had abundantly 





tested, years before the Stowell corn was 
ever heard of. 
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KEEPING WINTER APPLES. 
—_—e— 


A great many persons lose their winter 
apples, not because they will not keep, but 
because they do not know how to keep them. 
We commend the following to the attention 
of all. Recollect that toomuch importance 
cannot be attached to keeping apples in a 
cool place, but where they will not freeze. 

The keeping of apples and other fruits 
depend very much upon the care with which 


they are as and the place in which 
they are deposited: hence a few hints on the 


subject will not be valueless to the orchard- 
ist and gardener. 

Late autumn and winter apples belong to 
that class of fruits which are gathered before 
maturity, and ripened in the fruit room or 
cellar ; and they should be picked when they 
have received from the tree all the valuable 
elements the season will allow it to give 
them. English gardeners have a rule that 
no fruit should be suffered to remain on the 
trees after they cease to vegetate, and this 
is in general a good one. The apples above 
spoken of, as well as pears of the same class, 
may remain ungathered until there isdanger 
of injury from frost, as the sun and air, and 
the still remaining vigor of the tree seems 
necessary to their perfection and maturity. 

Apples designed for long preservation 
should as far as practicable be picked by hand, 
carefully and seperately, and when they are 
not wet by dew or rain. They should be 
handled so as not to bruise them in the least, 
as carefully almost as eggs or glassware. 
Lay them gently upon the floor of a cool dry 
room, a foot deep, to sweat and season for 
two or three weeks ; and then, on a clear 
dry day, sort and pack the apples in clean 
dry barrels, filling them so full that the apples 
cannot move after being headed in. The 
very best, which will keep longest, may be 
wrapped up separately in soft paper before 
packing, or they may be placed in layers 
with dry chaff around and between them. 

Most cellars and ground floors are too 
damp forthe perfect keeping of apples through 
the winter and spring, and also of too varia- 
ble a temperature—the latter should not 
vary much from forty degrees. If an upper 
room can be so prepared as to retain about 
the same degree of heat, dryness, and dark- 
ness, itis a very desirable locality for the 
preservation of fruit, not only apples, but 
pears, grapes, &c. To the preservation of 
the two last named, considerable attention 
has recently been given.—New- Yorker. 





ABOUT CRANBERRIES. 
—o—_ 

To Keep Cranberries.—Gather them when 
quite dry, cork them closely in dry bottles, 
and place in a cool, dry cellar. They will 
also keep in bottles or in casks of water, the 
latter being the mode practiced in the north 
of Europe and in this country in which 
it is sent a long distance without injury ; the 
fruit is put in a perfect state into tight barrels 
filled with water and headed up. 

Cranberry Jelly.—Make a very strong isin- 
glass jelly; when cold, mix it with a double 
quantity of cranberry juice,pressed and strain- 
ed ; sweeten and boil it up, and make it into 
the desired shape, by straining into the prop- 
er vessels ; use good white sugar, or the jelly 
will not be clear. 

Cranberry and Rice Jelly.—Boil and press 
the fruit, strain the juice, and by degrees mix 
it with as much ground rice as will, when 
boiled, thicken to a jelly; boil it gently, 
stirring it, and sweeten to your taste; put it 
into a basin or form,and serve with cream 
or milk.—Germantown Tel. 





Gatuerine Hops.—Hops should be picked 
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er, as a strong wind or rain will injure them 
greatly. Spread them away to dry. 





*Curine Hams.—The following are the re- 
cipes for curing hams, which received the 
first and second prizes at the late annual 
show of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society : 

To every 115 lbs. of Hams take 3 ozs. 
saltpetre, 1; do. saleratus, 3}1bs. alum salt, 
6 gals. of pure water, 2 Ibs. of groundspice. 
When the meat is perfectly cold, pour in the 
above combination until the meat is entirely 
covered, let it remain 6+ weeks, then remove 
and hang it up with the hock down; when 
dry smoke it well with green hickory wood, 
take the advantage of aclear and dry day 
for smoking, and on the occasion of wet 
weather, open the smoke house door, to pre- 
vent skippers, &c. Should bag about the 
middle of February.—Ez. — 

For 1,000 Ibs. of hock meat,half a bushelof 
fine salt, half a gallon of molasses, three lbs. 
of brown sugar, two and a half of saltpetre 
ground very fine. Mix all the ingredients 
together in a large washing tub, and rub the 
meat therewith until the whole quantity be 
absorbed. The meat must be taken out of 
the cask once a week and rubbed with the 
pickle it makes. The first two times you 
take it out add at each time a plate full of 
alum; it ought to remain in pickle five or 


six weeks, according to the size of the meat. 
Chickopee Journal. WM. H. HARRIOT. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
THE CORN CROP AND FAMINE. 
———o-— 

To one who has not been an observer, and 
knows nothing of the chicanery resorted to 
by interested persons, as prompted by inter- 
est to produce high or low prices, the arti- 
cles in many of the papers of the day, rela- 
tive to the present drouth and corn crop, 
would lead him to suppose us on the very 
threshold of an alarming and distressing fam- 
ine. The farmer who has a surplus to sell— 
though there will be but few of that class 
this year—is interested in producing the im- 
pression on the public mind, that the damage 
to the crop is far greater than it really is. 
The speculator is first interested in buying 
low, and, picturing to himself higher profits 
than ever before realized, continues to buy 
largely at high prices, gets up a perfect panic 
as to supply and demand, and at the close of 
the season wonders where all this supply 
comes from or how produced with sucha 
drouth, sees prices fall, his hopes disap- 
pointed, and thousands that he fancied as 
starving surrounded with plenty. Ido not 
pretend to say what will be the result of the 
corn speculation the present season, or 
what will be the price; but all know that 
supply and demand control the price of every 
commodity, and before anything like an ap- 
proximate price could be given by any one, 
it would first be necessary to know the de- 
mand for speculation, as this controls prices 
as much, and frequently more, than the de- 
mand for consumption. But while it isa 
fact that the corn crop in many portions of 
the Union has been seriously damaged, in no 
one section of the country, of any consider- 
able extent, has there been a universal 
failure. In almost every portion of the Un- 
ion the so-called bottom lands have yielded 
their accustomed crops, while only a portion 
of the uplands have very seriously suffered, 
and a still smaller portion have failed entire- 
ly. This I know to be the case in this coun- 
try, while some of the river bottoms, and low 
lands generally, as the farmers themselves 
say, have produced the best crops ever 
known. 

Though the corn crop is far below the 





when they are full grown and begin to be 
fragrant ; by nomeans let them remain long- 





average, the wheat and oat crop in almost 
every section of the country was a good one. 





If one farm, one neighborhood, one County, 
or even one or more States, should have en- 
tirely failed, this. would be no occasion for 
alarm. Adjoining lands will furnish ample 
surplus to supply the wants of their neigh- 
bors. As to a famine, such a thing we never 
had in the United States, and probably never 
shall have, possessed as we are with such a 
variety of soil and climate—the one soil nev- 
er failing from either drouth or rains with- 
out benefitting another—as in the case of our 
up and low lands. 

The breadth of land in the cultivation of 
corn the present year is greatly beyond any 
former one. This has been caused in the 
old States by last year’s high prices stimu- 
lating farmers, and in the new States by im- 
migration ; whence a large portion of soil is 
put under cultivation for the first time, which 
never suffers so much from drouth as to se- 
riously injure the crops. And this increase 
of the new land opened for cultivation must 
continue for many years to come, until the 
greater portion of the vast and fertile lands 
of the North-western States and territories 
shall have been brought under cultivation. 
Many of these will be the most productive in 
the Union, as I have no doubt many of the 
lands of Illinois and Towa would stand a 
‘succession of corn crops for one hundred 
years, without requiring any improvement 
or showing any very perceptible diminution 
of crops. When all these lands shall have- 
been taken possession of, our population may 
be as dense as some of the thickly-peopled 
States of Europe, and even then it would re- 
quire a greater famine than ever scourged 
any part of the habitable globe, to bring about 
a famine so alarming as some would have us 
believe the present shortness of the corn crop 
will produce. A. Supscriper. 


SHEEP BREEDING. 
oe 

Breepers of, sheep—no matter of what 
variety—should be cautious in selecting 
their bucks, and look, not only at the good 
qualities of the individual, but also to his 
adaptation to the ewes, choosing an animal 
that will amend any imperfections in wool or 
carcase which may be observeable in the 
females. The requirements of their flockof 
ewes should be particularly noticed, and a 
careful seperation of them made, so as toas- 
certain more accurately their precise defects, 
and to point out with greater certainty the 
peculiar kind of buck necessary to rectify 
these defects. This should be done before 
procuring the buck—not to buy first, and 
then try and suit the ewes to him afterward. 

Never Purchase a buck from an unknown 
flock. An inferior buck from a flock of well- 
known repute will produce better stock than 
an accidental good one from an_ inferior 
flock. By all means keep to a“ good strain ;” 
adhere to flocks of well-known and deserved 
celebrity; you are far more certain as to the 
result. It is always better for a breeder to 
hire a buek than to buy one. Bucks “ now- 
a-days” are so highly kept, so pampered, 
that the vast number of them are defective 
stock-getters. A yearling buck is generally 
supposed to be fully equal to serve 75 to 80 
ewes ; but atwo year old buck should not 
have more than 70 to 75. 

In making choice of a buck to suit the ewe 
flock, regard should be had to every require- 
ment. Neither wool nor mutton ought to take 
precedence, both must be held of equal value. 
If any quality is to be discontinued, or of 
necessity given up for the time, let it be 
beauty, or symmetry, or some minor point. 
These are truly good in their place, but for 
these never give up the main qualifications— 
a good fleece, a fat back, and a full symme- 
trical proportion of great substance. As far as 
possible, put a short-legged buck to a long- 








legged ewe ; a full-chested buck to a narrow 
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chested ewe ; a heavy-wooled buck to a light- 
wooled ewe ; and so on as jndgment dictates, 
endeavoring to obtain from the male what is 
wanting in the female. 

In breeding what are termed “ half breeds” 
or “ grades,” great care should be taken to 
obtain bucks from good flocks, or the end 
will be defeated. The very best bucks should 


* be used, possessing every good qualification 


of wool, mutton, and symmetry. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that any bucks will do 
for half breeds. No such thing. If half- 
bred sheep are to retain favor with the gra- 
zier, they must be bred with every care and 
attention to the many qualifications. Many 
breeders use buck lambs for this purpose ; 
this is wrong; no breeder can tell what alamb 
is tomake in his future life. 

In all cases use the best buck, or the best 
kind of a buck you can obtain, and be not too 
nice about the price. I have known many 
flocks to make from seventy-five cents to a 
dollar.and a half per head more than others 
of the like size, solely from better and more 
correct breeding ; and the difference is far 


greater as they grow up and are fattened. 
{London Farmer’s Magazine. 





Fine Woo.tep Sueep in Sourn Carouina. 
—The Charleston Mercury says the experi- 
ment of rearing ‘ine breeds of sheep for wool, 
in the upper part of South Carolina, promises 
to be completely successful. 





Husx Beps.—No one who has not tried 
them, knows the value of husk beds. Straw 
and mattresses would be entirely done away 
with, if husk beds were once tried. They 
are not only more pliable than mattresses, 
but more durable. The first cost is trifling 
to have husks nice and clean; they may be 
split after the manner of splitting straw for 
braiding. The finer they are split the softer 
will be the bed, although they are not likely 
to last as long as when they are put in whole. 
Three barrels full, well stowed in, will fill a 
good sized tick, that is after they have been 
split. The bed will always be light, the 
husks do not become matted down like feath- 
ers, and they are certainly more healthy to 
sleep on. 

Feather beds ought to be done away with, 
especially in warm weather. For spring, 
summer, and fall, husk beds ought to be “all 
the go,” and such undoubtedly will be the 
case, when they are broughtintouse. There 
is no better time to procure husks than when 
the corn is harvested, and the husks will be 
much nicer and cleaner when the corn is 
cut up at the bottom and put in stacks. They 
do not become so dry and weather-beaten. 
It is calculated that a good husk bed will 
last from twenty-five tothirty years. Every 
farmer’s daughter can supply herself with 
beds (against the time of need) at a trifling 
expense, whichis quite an inducement, now- 
a-days. 





Prorits or Suave Trees.—Let a farmer 
plant out by the road side 100 trees, at a cost 
of $50, (and this is a liberal estimate,) in ten 
years’ time that farm will sell for $500 more 
than it would without them; and I venture 
the assertion, the owner would not have 
them removed for that sum. 

Whatever adds to the value of real estate, 
and has an increasing value, must be profita- 
ble. It cannot be otherwise. Now, if shade 
trees do this, the question is settled. Will 
any sane man contend that the shade trees 
in Cleveland, Rochester and New-Haven, or 
any other city where numerously planted, 
have not done much to. add to the value of 
real estate in those places! What is true of 
% city would be equally true of the coun- 

ry. 
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Potatogs anp AppLes.—Potatoes are very 
abundant in our market at the present time. 
The wholesale prices for the former at 
Quincy Market are, for peach blow and 
whites, 60 to 70 cents a bushel ; for Chenan- 
goes, $1 10 to $120 a bushel; for white 


blue-noses, $2 50 to $3 a barrel. Good eat- 
ing apples are not so plenty as they were 
some days since. They aresold from $1 75 
to $2a barrel. Winter apples, especially 
Baldwins, are abundant at $150 a barrel. 
Squashes (marrow). are plenty at $150 to 
$175 per hundred pounds, according to quali- 
ty.—Boston Traveller. 





“THE LITTLE BUSY BEE.” 

Tue honey-bee belongs to the class of in- 
sects which live in a perfect community— 
indeed, bees can flourish only when associa- 
ted in large numbers as acolony. Ina soli- 
tary state, a single bee would be almost as 
helpless as a new-born child, and would be 
unable to endure even the ordinary chill of 
an autumnal night. 

If a family of hees is examined before it 
sends off a new colony in the spring, three 
different kinds of bees will be found in the 
hive. 1. One bee of peculiar shape, com- 
monly called the queen bee. 2. A number of 
large bees, called drones. 3. Many thou 
sands of a smaller kind, called workers, and 
similar to those which are seen on the blos- 
soms. A large number of the cells will be 
found filled with honey and bee bread, while 
vast numbers contain eggs and immature 
young, a few cells of unusual size and shape 
being devoted to the rearing of young 
queens. 

The queen bee is the only perfect female 
in the hive, and all the eggs are laid by her. 
The drones are the males; and the workers 
are females, so imperfectly developed that 
they are incapable of laying eggs, and retain 
the instincts of females only so far as to give 
the most devoted attention to feeding and 
rearing the young. The queen bee, or, as 
she ought more properly to be called, the 
mother bee, is the common mother of the 
whole colony. She reigns, therefore, most 
unquestionably, by a divine right, as every 
good mother is, or at Jeast ought to be, a 
queen in the bosom of her own family. 
‘The fertility of the queen bee is very great. 
She will often lay as many as three thousand 
eggs in asingle day. 

As the common bees never attain the age 
ofa single year, a constant succession of 
young bees must be added to the hive; and, 
therefore, no colony can long exist without 
the presence of this important insect. She 
is as absolutely necessary to its welfare as 
the soul is to the body. The queen bee is 
treated by the bees as every mother ought 
to be by her children, with the most unbound- 
ed respect and affection. A circle of her lov- 
ing offspring constantly surrounds her, tes- 
tifying in various ways their dutiful regard, 
offering her honey from.time to time, most 
affectionately embracing her with their an- 
tenne, and carefully smoothing her beautiful 
plumage. If she wishes to travel over the 
combs, they not-only make way for her, but 
most politely back out of her presence, and 
ever seem intent on doing all that they can 
to promote her comfort and happiness. How 
ought such a beautiful example to put to the 
blush those undutiful children who treat their 
mothers with irreverence or neglect, and 
who, instead of striving with loving zeal to 
lighten their labors and save their steps, 
treat them more as though they were servants 
hired only to wait upon every whim and to 
humor every caprice ! 

If the queen is taken from the bees, as 
soon as they ascertain their loss, the whole 
colony is thrown into a state of the most in- 
tense agitation ; all the labors of the hive are 








at once abandoned ; the bees run over the 
combs in wild despair; and often the whole 
of them rush forth from the hive, in anxious 
search for their belovedmother. Whenthey. 
return to their now. desolate home, by: 
their mournful tones they manifestthe deep 
est sense of their deplorable calamity. Their. 
note at such times is of a peculiarly sorrow- 
ful character, sounding something like a 
succession of wailings on the minor key, 
and can no more be mistaken by the experi- 
enced apiarian, or bee-manager, for their or- 
dinary happy hum, than the piteous moanings 
of a sick child can be confounded by an anx- 
ious mother with its joyous crowings, when 
overflowing with health and happiness. 
Even after the bees have recovered from 
their first distraction of grief, they plainly 
manifest that some overwhelming calamity 
has befallen them. Often those that have 
visited the fields, instead of entering the hive 
with that dispatchful haste so characteristic 
of a bee returning to a happy home, linger 
about the entrance with a dissatisfied look. 
Their home, like that of a man who is cursed 
rather than blessed in his domestic relations, 
is such a melancholy place that they enter 
it only with reluctant and slow-moving steps. 

The defense of the colony against its nu- 
merous enemies, the construction of the 
combs, the providing of stores, the rearing 
of the young, and, in short, the whole work 
of the hive, the laying of eggs excepted, is 
carried on by the industrious workers. There 
may be gentlemen of leisure in the common- 
wealth of bees, but, most assuredly, there are 
no such ladies, either of high or low degree. 
The queen herselfhas her fullshare of duties ; 
for it must be admitted that the royal office 
is no sinecure, when the mother who fills it 
must superintend daily the proper disposition - 
of some two or three thousand eggs. It is 
very true that the drones 


‘* On others’ toils in pam; leisure thrive, 
The lazy fathers of the industrious hive.” 


But then, as a penalty for this exemption 

from labor, at = close of the summer they 

are all ignominiously put to death. 
LANGSTROTH. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
THE TA FEU. 

Tue mention of this sent me the other day 
to my books, for something relating to Chi- 
nese farming. The result of my researches 
proves that they know the value of manure, 
aud how many inches there are in an acre. 
Perhaps you may think them of sufficient 
interest to circulate with your own valu- 
able observations. That relating to ihe 
planting of grain may excite the experimen- 
tal genius of some go-ahead farmer, and 
thus benefit thy brethren of the Plow: 

The Chinese permit no part of their lands 
to be applied to the purposes of pasture ; 
every field sustains a perpetual succession 
of crops. This makes cattle scarce, and oc- 
casions a scantiness of animal manure. The 
Chinese, however, are convinced of the great 
utility of manure in cultivation. The coi- 
lection of manure, says Staunton, is an ob- 
ject of so much attention with them, that a 
large number of old men and women, as well 
as children, incapable of much other labor, 
are constantly employed about the streets, 
public roads, banks of canals and rivers, with 
baskets tied before them and holding in their 
hands small wooden rakes to pick up the 
dung of animals, and offal of any kind that 
may answer the purpose of manure; but 
above all others, except the dung of fowls, 
they prefer, like the Romans, (according to 
the testimony of Columella,) night Soil. 
This manure is mixed spatingly with a por- 





tion of stiff loamy earth, and made into cakes 
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and dried in the sun. ‘In this state it some- 
times becomes an article of commerce, and 
is sold to the farmers, who never make use 
of it in its compact state. Their first care is 
to construct large cisterns for containing, be- 
side these cakes and dung of any kind, all 
sorts of vegetable matter—as leaves, roots 
and stems of plants, mud from the canals, 
offals of animals, and even to the shavings 
collected by the barbers. With all these 
they mix as much animal water as can be 
collected, or of common water as will dilute 
the whole, and in this state, generally in the 
act of putrid fermentation, they apply it to 
the plowed or broken ground. In various 
parts of the farm, and near paths and roads, 
large earthen vessels are buried to the edge 
in the ground, for the accommodation of the 
laborer and passenger who may have occa- 
sion to use them. In small retiring-houses, 
built also upon the brink of roads and in the 
neighborhood of villages, reservoirs are con- 
structed of compact materials, to prevent the 
absorption of whatever they receive, and 
straw is carefully thrown over the surface 
from time to time to stop the evaporation. 
And such a value is set upon the principal 
ingredients for manure, that the oldest and 
most helpless persons are not deemed wholly 
useless to the family by which they are sup- 
! 


The deficiency of cattle, which makes all 
these arts of procuring manure necessary, 
still makes the supply too scanty. It is sel- 
dom applied to the raising of grain, but is 
reserved for the purpose of procuring speedy 
and successive supplies of culinary vegeta- 
bles. The seeds are steeped in liquid ma- 
nure before they are sown, and liquid manure 
is from time to time applied to the roots of 
the plants. 

The Chinese are too sparing of their grain 
to sow broadcast. They are convinced that 
by drilling they procure much more luxuri- 
ant crops. Every kind of grain, therefore, 
is either sown in drill or dibbled. The drills 
run north and south, as that is supposed to 
be the best direction. The fields are not 
laid out in ridges, but every where present 
a level surface. H. McK. 


CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS. 

Specimen Sweet Potato.—The Sacramento 
Unzon editor has been called on to inspect a 
sweet potato of extraordinary size. It was 
grown on Allmond’s Ranch, at Oakwood 
Farms, on the Sacramento River, thirteen 
miles below the city. This specimen meas- 
ures longitudinally two feet and three inches, 
and latitudinally seventeen inches, and 
weighs five pounds. It is ofa clear yellow 
color, without speck or blemish, and appar- 
ently is as sound internally as externally. 

Another Vegetable Wonder.—The Marys- 
ville Herald tells of two enormous squashes 
on exhibition in that city. One weighs 
eighty-four pounds, and measures five feet 
eight inches in circumference. They were 
both grown on the south side of the Yuba, 
two miles from Marysville. 

Mammoth Muskmelon.—The Marysville Ex- 

ress tells of one grown on the Kennebec 
Ranch, which exceeds in size any of the 
monsters of this class which have yet ap- 
peared. It measured four feet in circumfer- 
ence the longest way, two feet eleven inches 
around the center, and weighed thirty-eight 
pounds. 

Watermelon Wonder.—The Empire Coun- 





. ty Argus claims a watermelon of forty-five 


pounds weight and thirty-three inches cir- 
cumference. 

The Biggest Yet.—The Sacramento Jour- 
nal beats the San Joaquin Republican’s water- 
melon. They- have been shown one in Sac- 
ramento weighing fifty-two and a half pounds 
and measuring two feet ten inches in length 
and two feet nine inches in circumference. 





Horticultural Department. 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
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Tuis Society held its reguiar meeting at 
its Rooms, No. 600 Broadway, on the 2d 
instant, Vice-President Joun Grosnon in the 
Chair, and Perer B. Map, Secretary. 

Mr. Wa. S. Carpenter laid on the tables 
several specimens of a new seedling Peach, 
which gives decided promise of being an ac- 
quisition. It is very large—equal in size to 
Crawford’s Late and Early. Some speci- 
mens were over eleven inches in circumfer- 
ence. Flesh pure white to the stone; no 
red; and is juicy, sprightly, of good flavor, 
and a good bearer. Its large size, color, and 
lateness of ripening, will make it particular- 
ly desirable for preserving. Last year it did 
not ripen until the middle of October. This 
year, owing to the drouth, the peach ripened 
two weeks earlier. The present is the sec- 
ond season of its bearing, and it seemed 
worthy of particular notice. 

Mr. R. G. Parpge presented a Winter 
seedling Pear, from Connecticut, of fair 
quality. 

Mr. D. Bout exhibited a handsome variety 
of Double Balsams. 

Mr. Wm. Cranston exhibited a fine speci- 
men of Brugmansi Knightii. 

Mr. Burezss, from Glenwood, presented 
some large well-grown Pears, from trees 
transplanted last Spring. They were Lou- 
ise Bonne de Jersey, Duchess d’Angouléme, 
and Vicar of Winkfield. 

Letters were read from Messrs. WiLson 
G. Hunt, and Louis Baxer. 

Mr. Tuomas Hoge, Jr., Chairman of the 
Fruit Committee, reported favorably on Mr. 
CarPENTER’s peach, naming it “Carpenter’s 
White.” Adjourned. 








THOROUGH DRAINAGE FOR GRAPE VINES. 


We have, in our garden, two Isabella vines, 
both well covered with fruit. The older and 
larger vine, which ought to give the finer 
fruit, has many of its bunches badly mil- 
dewed, though its exposure is on the south 
side of the house. The younger vine has 
scarcely a mildewed grape upon it, and the 
bunches are very uniformly ripened, though 
it stands upon the south-east side of a board 
fence,-and has little sun after ten o’clock 
a.m. The latter has a very perfect drainage, 
the bottom of the border being laid with 
ox sculls. Th¢ former has no such pro- 
vision to carry off the surplus water, 
though it is abundantly furnished with bones. 
We attribute the whole difference to drain- 
age. 

In preparing vine borders, make provision 
for thorough drainage, and make the border 
deep, broad, andrich. If we were to prepare 
a border, as thoroughly for a vinyard, 
we think we should have Isabellas, and Ca- 
tawbas of much larger growth, and finer 
quality. If we could in this way get bunches 
of two or three pounds’ weight, instead of 
half a pound, it would pay for the extra ex- 
pense. Thorough drainage, we are convinced 
by our experiment, is a great safeguard 








mn 
against the mildew, and hastens the maturity 
of the fruit. 

Now is a good time to prepare the borders, 
though we have found Spring much the best 
time for setting the vines. A southern ex- 
posure with a little slope is the best location 
for a border, but a trench four feet wide, at — 
least, and four deep; and at the lower end, P 
see that there is some provision made for 
the water to pass off. Puta layer of coarse 
cobble-stones at the bottom, say six inches 
thick—then a layer of bones, and then your 
compost, and surface earth. This will give 
you grapes worth eating. 








Biack Knot on Pitum Trees.—A writer 
in the Cultivator says that Mr.Wm. Smiru, of 
Ballston Centre, this season “ removed all 
the diseased branches from his trees, and 
around a portion of them set out the tomato 
plant, leaving apart uncared for. Those 
with tomatoes at the roots have no knot what- 
ever, while those not treated in this way, 
were full of black bunches the same as last 
year.” 

We shall be glad if the above proves a 
permanent remedy to this spreading disease ; 
but we have our doubts, whether it was the 
tomato or the superior cultivation around the 
trees, which prevented the black knot. We 
trust W. S. will persevere in his experiments. 
A few years’ test will be requisite to fully 
decide upon the efficacy of the tomato plant. 





Auuten’s Hysrip Grapz.—The horticul- 
tural friends of Mr. J. F. Allen have been 
for some years aware that he has been exper- 
imenting, to produce a hybrid grape, possess- 
ing the requisites which no one hitherto 
has combined, of sure and early ripening, 
rich flavor, and abundant crop, and freedom 
from “‘foxiness.” All lovers of good fruit 
will be gratified to learn, that his long and 
patient efforts for this object have at length 
been crowned with complete success. He 
has obtained a white grape of the full size of 
the Isabella, of a flavor unsurpassed by the 
best hot-house grapes, totally free from the 
“foxy” taste and smell, and which ripens 
securely by the middle of September. He 
has also a purple grape, possessing similar 
qualities, but not quite so early. So says the 
Salem Gazette. 





PEARS ON QUINCE STOCKS. 
:' se 

Mr. Barry, of New-York, remarked he 
that had seen it stated in several news- 
paper paragraphs, that the cultivation of 
the pear on quince stocks had proved to be 
a failure. He regretted to have such state- 
ments sent abroad. They are not correct. 
He considered it a great blessing to the 
country that pears could be cultivated on 
quince stocks, because it enabled thousands 
upon thousands of our citizens to enjoy de- 
licious varieties of fruit years earlier than 
they otherwise could. Perhaps the best way 
to check this erroneous impression would be 
for the Society to recommend a list of pears 
that succeed best on quince stocks. He had 
prepared a brief list of sorts, and would 
submit it for the consideration of the meet- 
ing. All the pears enumerated were not, 
indeed, of the best quality, but they have 
been successfully proved on the quince. 
Before giving the list he would say, that the 
best quince stocks were the Fontenay and 
another variety. The common apple or 
orange quince of this country, is nota suit- 
able stock for budding. It may grow well 
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for one or two years, but will ultimately 
fail. 

Pears for cultivation on quince stocks : 
Rostiezer, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Diel: 
Duchess d’Angouléme, White Doyenne,, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Fig d’Alencon, 
Uurbaniste, Easter Beurre, Glout Morceau, 
Pound, Calttilac, Vicar of Winkfield, Na- 
poleon, Beurre d’Amalis, Beurre d’Aremberg, 
Soldat Labourer, Beurre Laugeleir, Long 
Green of Cox, Nouveau Poiteau, and St. 
Michael Archange. The list was adopted by 
the society. 





WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA. 





BY EDWARD SPEARS. 





In the Illustrated London News of Februa- 
ry 11 last—a copy of which is inclosed—you 
will find an excellent botanical description, 
accompanied with an engraving, of the cele- 
brated Arbor Vite of San Antonio Creek, in 
the County of Calaveras, California. 

The gentleman who gives the scientific 
biography of this wonder of living vegetation, 
was well known to me during his residence 
in this country, and it is no flattery to say, 
a more competent person could not be found 
to delineate its physical features. Beside 
extensive journeys through nearly every 
portion of Oregon and California, Mr. Lobb 
1s preéminently fitted to form a correct judg- 
ment, from a thorough acquaintance with the 
order of one-bearing trees—having traversed 
the Cordilleras of South America, from the 
equator to near the Straits of Magellan: 
these countries, with North-west America, 
affording the most magnificient specimens 
and varieties of this class of plants. Mr. 
Lobb is not only an experienced and diligent 
collector, but his taste has constantly led him 
to take the greatest interest in the Conifera, 
and his accuracy and care, I can say from 
personal knowledge, it is almost impossible 
to exceed. 

The description by this gentleman, of our 
celebrated tree, was made to the Gardiners’ 
Chronicle, prior to the 11th February ; Mr. 
Lobb having sent living specimens of the 
youthful brothers of the Calaveras giant, with 
a quantity of the seeds, to London, for the 
examination of the scientife, and for the 
purpose of propagating the species in Eng- 
land. The manof the Chronicle thereon di- 
lates and exfoliates to that degree, that to 
any other but a lover of trees and flowers 
and running brooks, it would be thought ex- 
pedient to confine him within the square ofa 
soda-water bottle crate; but, finally, you 
conclude it would be wiser to sew him up in 
a straight jacket, for, after a most inviting 
and delightful description of the tree, he wor- 
ries his brains into a vortex of names and 
quandaries, and finally falls from his excur- 
sive flights and hights into the domains of 
Nature’s history, to proposing as a name for 
our Arbor Vite, or if you please, in Spanish 
Arboldzo Grandissima—what do you think ? 
what name could you possibly exercise your 
jealous California guessing at, by which you 
would arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
enigma? Give it up, for I am impatient to 
let you know. He suggests and accords the 
name of a soldier—a son of Mars—lately 
clothed in a Field Marshal’s dress in the ar- 
my of Britain, and called Arthur Wellesley, 
whilom Duke of Wellington, commander of 
her military forces till he grew gray with 
service, and then quietly laid down his life at 
the finality of his corporeal existence, amid 
the benedictions of his countrymen, for stick- 
ing to them and by them through thick and 
thin. He says it ought tobe called the 
‘““Wellingtonia gigantea,” and then goes on to 
call it so, and actually describes it as such ; 
thus making the first assumption of a name, 
which, with most European and English read- 





ers, will cleave to it, unless we enter our 
vigilant and vigorous protest. And, in the 
name of California, I shall assume to do so’; 
for a more preposterous piece of cockneyfied 
nonsense never filtered through the brain 
down into the fingers through the ink of the 
pen of any denizen of the commercial Baby- 
lon of the modern world. 

Without detracting one iota from the claims 
and character of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was all his life a very monument of 
plain, sagacious, practical good sense—let us 
ask what right his admiring countrymen in 
the botanical or military line have for flying 
off to California to fasten his fame and glory 
to the most wonderful specimen of living, 
spreading presence of the great Creative 
Author of all things, who planted this vege- 
table pyramid as a memento of his handi- 
work, when the Sierra Nevada was lifted 
from the volcanic centers of our planet, and 
emerged, with its snow-crested peaks, from 
a primeval ocean, which laved its bases! 
And the beneficient Father of bountiful crea- 
tion, 3,000 or 5,000 years ago, planted with 
His own paternal hand in a silent valley of 
our California, on the side of the eternal 
hills, this sign of his love to that portion of 
the fafhily of his children who should reside 
for all mundane time in this partition of the 
earth’s extremeties, after passing through 
centuries of wadings in human blood, and 
petrified in their souls in the servilities of 
religious faiths and fanatical bigotries—yes, 
after, 6,000 or 60,000 years of experience, to 
arrive at the shores of the Ocean of Tran- 
quility, and they and their children sit them 
down with pleasant and grateful thoughts 
under its wavy foliage and spreading branch- 
es—realizing the typical comparison of the 
all-embracing wings of Nature’s Universal 
Parent. Or, ifleft as a monument to men, 
to testify of the truth of the Chronicles of the 
Democratic Theocracy of the Jews, who, 
like true cosmopolites, have scattered from 
the cradles of humanity in the Asiatic Pal- 
estine, at that puint of their history when 
Joshua, their first leader after Moses, wea- 
ried with the slaughter of the Amorites—“And 
Joshua said, in the sight of all the hosts of 
Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ 
And the sun stood still and the moon stayed, 
and hasted not to go down abouta whole 
day.” And at this great concurrence of 
human passions, when the mechanismof tle 
universe of the Living God was arrested fora 
space of time, as assertod in the most ancient 
collection of historical and literary docu- 
ments, we may imagine our Californian 
Arborial Methusaleh was planted to mark a 
momentous epoch in the cycles of wordly 
events. : 

Now,I say, hath not Wellington’s name 
been stuck by Englishmen to boots, shoes, 
dogs, cats, carts, horses, carriages, to streets, 
towns, cities, rivers, ships, counties, to pu- 
ling infants, regiments of red-coated soldiers, 
inns of rest for man and beast, toeverycon- 
ceivable thing under the sun, so as to weary 
and disgust the mind of independent man, 
born of the forest and prairies, with the very 
sound of his title? Then, why seek to fas- 
ten it on the magnificient specimen of nature’s 
handiwork, placed in a far-off valley in the 
bosom ofthe snowy mountains of the North- 
ern Pacific, where its roots were laved with 
the waters from the primeval snows of our 
Cordillera ; for 6,000 years depositing their 
flakes of gold at its roots, to attract men from 
every clime to come and rest under its benefi- 
cent. pyramidal pile of leafy and bounteous 
refreshing green foliage of shade. 

The heart of every Californian ought to 
rise up indignant at this assumption of a 
stranger, and in a still:greater degree at the 
American savage who dared, with his barba- 
rous ax, in open day, to slay this mighty 





cog _ a — by the hand of 
od in the virginal youth of California; when 
the foundutions-of'doe-etemmal-hiliswee led 
by His majesty and omnipotence. 

If Californians or botanists wish to bestow 
the name of a human being on this majestic 
plant, there are sufficient names in the histo- 
ry of our State and country far more appli- 
cable and proper than those fagged out of 
old Europe. 

But the tree, I conceive, ought not to bear 
the name of a human being. It is God’s tree. 
His gift to the children of California, to re- 
pose under its cooling shade in the heat of 
the noonday sun, and rest their wearied bod- 
= from exhenens labor. sh BEtelOTe Cali- 

ornians ought to baptize this primary won- 
der of botanical pin bo and ats Atlantic or 


European strangers. Auex. S. Tayor. 
(California Farmer. 





PreseRVATION OF Grapes.—A traveler who 
lived at St. Petersburg during the winter 
season, states that he ate there, the freshest 
and most beautiful grapes he had ever seen. 
To preserve them they should be cut before 
being entirely ripe. Do not handle the ber- 
ries ; reject all damaged ones; then lay the 
grapes in a stone jar holding about thirty 
gallons. The mouth should be narrow, 
the grapes should not touch each other. 
Fill the spaces between them with millet. 
Cover closely with a stone cover well fitted 
and cemented. Over this paste a thick pa- 
per, and let it be hermetically sealed so as 
to entirely exclude the air. In this tight 
jar the grapes ripen fully, and acquire a 
flavor seldom attained by any other method, 
and are preserved for two years in the best 
condition. (Boston Cultivator. 





Gas Tar 1n Horticutture.—A discovery, 
which is likely to be of great advantage to 
agriculture,has just been reported to the Agri- 
cultural Society at Clermont (Oise). A gar- 
dener, whose frames and hot-house required 
painting, decided on making them black, as 
likely to attract the heat better, and from a 
principle of economy he made use of gas tar 
instead of paint. The work was performed 
during the winter, and on the approach of 
spring the gardener was suprised to find that 
all the spiders and insects which usually in- 
fested his hot-house had disappeared, and 
also that a vine, which for the last two years 
had. so fallen off that he had intended to re- 
place it by another, had acquired fresh force 
and vigor, and gave every sign of producing 
a large crop of grapes. He afterwards used 
the same substance to the posts and trellis- 
works which supported the trees in the open 
air, and met with the same result, all the 
caterpillars and other insects completely dis- 
appearing. It is said that similar experi- — 
ments have been made in some of the vine- 


yards of the Gironde with similar results. 
{Galignani’s Messenger. 





Tue Burrerrty Prant.—The National In- 
telligencer says that a specimen of the singu- 
lar and beautiful Butterfly Plant is now in 
bloom at the National green-house in Wash- 
ington. The blossoms are very large and 
yellow, with reddish brown spots, and are 
moved to and fro with every breath of air, 
so as to resemble very much the gaudy in- 
sect from which it derives its name. The 
plant was brought from the Island of St. 
Thomas in the U. S. frigate Raritan. 





Picxies.—An excellent way to make 
pickles that will keep a year or more is— 
drop them into boiling hot water, but not 
boil them; let them stay ten minutes, wipe 
them dry. and drop into cold spiced vinegar, 
and they will not need to be put into salt 
and water. The above is my wife’s rule 
which she has proved.to be a good one. R} 
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“COVERS FOR BINDING NOT MAILABLE. 

We have received several orders, to mail 
covers for volumes XI and XII. Itis entire- 
ly unsafe to send them by mail, as they are 
quite large and would unavoidably be spoiled. 
From nearly every town in the country there 
is some book merchant or other dealer, send- 
ing to New-York for packages by express 
or otherwise, and we will always send a 
cover to any point in this city where such a 
package is being put up, on the receipt of 25 
cents. These covers are a matter of no 
profit, but we cheerfully procure and forward 
them whenever it will accommodate any 
subscriber and facilitate his keeping his 
numbers together and getting them bound in 
uniform style at a cheap rate. These vol- 
umes, if kept, will, in the future, become 
more and more valuable. The Old Series of 
Ten Volumes we had stereotyped, and have 
reprinted several large editions to meet the 
constant demand forthem. The New Se- 
ries, commencing with volume XI, is too 
large to be stereotyped without an enormous 
expense, so that after parting with some 
fifty volumes, which is all we now have of 
volume XI, we can supply no more of them, 
Our advice, then, is, carefully preserve all 
the numbers, and have them stitched or 
bound. Of volume XII we have a larger 
edition. 





SELECTING SEED. 


We have, upon our table, a pod of the 
Scipio bean, with nine perfect beans in it. It 
is one of the best sorts of pole beans, and 
usually grows with four and five in a pod, 
rarely with six. Four years ago, we found 
one inour garden with six, and it was the 
only one we found on quite a large number 
of hills. We carefully saved the pod, 
marked and planted them the next. year by 
themselves. We had several pods with six 
beans in it from the produce, and some with 
seven. These were again kept by them- 
selves, and planted, and bore many with 
seven pods, and one with eight. We thought 
we had reached the limit of our improve- 
ment with these ; but this year we find them 
still progressive, and our faith is so much 
strengthened, that we now think Scipio 
hereafter may be produced with a dozen 
beans ina pod. A bean patch looks much 
better with long well filled pods, and is far 
more profitable. 

Almost every garden product may be im- 
proved by a similar selection of seeds, for a 
succession of yedrs. The present season 
should be improved to make the selection 
for such articles as.are still in the garden. 
Take your seed corn from the stalks that 
bear the most ears, tie up the ears by the 
husks, and “hang them in a dry place, where 
you can find them next spring. Choose the 
finest squashes, cucumbers, egg plants, mel- 
ons, peppers, beets, carrots, &c., and put 
them where you can find them when wanted. 
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papers, labeled and dated. It is well also to 
put on the weight of the fruit, from which 
seeds are taken, that you may see the im- 
provement the next season. In nothing are 
we more prone to be careless than in saving 
the seeds of fine fruits and vegetables. 

We are fully persuaded, that time cannot 
be more profitably spent, than in making 
this selection. There is a fixed law in 
nature, that we may avail ourselves of, to 
make almost unlimited improvement in the 
product of the garden. Market gardeners 
understand the advantage of this practice, 
and are very careful in raising their own 
seeds, and make exchanges with each other 
in preference to purchasing at the seed 
stores. Every one who owns a garden 
would find it equally for his advantage. 

Aside from the improvement of fruits and 
vegetables, it is one of the best means of 
mental improvement. The man who pursues 
this course realizes something better than 
fine fruits for his pains taking. His*mind is 
kept constantly alive to the beautiful pro- 
cesses of vegetation, and eVery visit to his 
garden is a source of the purest enjoyment. 
There is no relaxation from professional 
cares and business life like it. 





GATHERING SQUASHES. 


Ir is already time they were plucked from 
the vines, and put in a dry cool place, where 
they may have the sun during the day, and 
be kept from frost at night They should be 
handled with great care, as the least bruise 
is soon followed by decay, which will spread 
through the whole fruit. We have tried 
several methods of keeping them, but have 
found no place equal to an upper room that 
receives the heat of the kitchenstove. The 
old fashioned kitchen with wooden beams 
over head, well filled with spikes for hang- 
ing up articles, was the perfection of tem- 
perature for preserving squashes. A cellar 
willnot answer well if you wish to keep 
them through until spring. A dry atmo- 
sphere and perfect freedom from bruises, are 
matters of the first importance. If these 
fruits are guarded, even the marrow squash- 
es may be kept with little care until March. 





GREASE OR SCRATCHES. 


A correspondent inquires as to remedies 
for them. The best and most simple we 
have met, are those in the “‘ Modern Horse 
Doctor,” by George H. Dadd, M.D. See 
pages 292 to 298. 

We had an aggravated case of the 
scratches last month, in a fine horse in use 
before our buggy wagon. As he was nicely 
groomed every day, his feet kept well washed 
and clean, we were rather surprised at it. 
Upon thinking the case over, we concluded 
he had been given too great a proportion of 
Indian and oil meal in his food during the hot 
weather of the past summer. We instantly 
stopped this, and reduced him to two quarts 
of oats and four quarts of wheat bran per 
day ; and as he had been constantly stabled 
with hay, we turned him on to a grass lot to 
run through the day. The fresh grass and 
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loosening medicine, and consequently saved 
the necessity of giving him aloes, or some 
gentle purgative, which would have been re- 
quisite in cold weather when there was no 
grass. The small quantity of oats kept him 
from falling away in flesh too rapidly. His 
feet and fetlocks were now carefully washed 
for several days in succession, every morn- 
ing in warm soap suds, and then poulticed 
with smart-weed. Flax seed, slippery elm 
bark, or anything softening, that tends to re- 
duce inflammation, would have done just as 
well. After four or five days of this, treat- 
ment, we left off the poulticing, and then 
simply washed his feet and legs four times 
each day in sea-water, which was running 
near our stable. Brine of moderate strength 
would have done just as well as sea water. 
In about a fortnight the horse was well 
enough to use gently, and in two weeks more 
was perfectly cured. 

In all cases of disease we would recom- 
mend first ascertaining the cause of it, and 
this being removed, pay particular attention 
to his food and water—forthese are medi- 
cines—pure air, and cleanlines. These alone 
are often sufficient to cure most diseases ; but 
if they do not produce the desired effect, next, 
apply the most simple medical remedies. In 
all aggravated cases or such as you donot fully 
understand, apply at once to a good veterin- 
ary surgeon—not an ignorant quack. If none 
is at hand, then consult your village doctor, 
if he does not think it beneath his dignity to 
alleviate the sufferings of a poor dumb ani- 
mal. But he must recollect that a horse is 
not a man; before he prescribes, he must 
know something of its anatomy and internal 
organization. 








Grares From THE Croton Point VINEYARD. 
—Dr. R. T. Underhill is again in town with 
his choice Catawba and Isabella grapes. We 
do not know exactly how it is, but whether 
we have a deluge or a drouth, or something 
half way between, the Doctor always gets a 
good crop of grapes. We suppose we ought 
to infer that enlightened science added to 
long experience in their cultivation, combine 
to annually bring about this desirable result ; 
but science too many of us ignore; and as 
for experience, some look to have that come 
by nature. However, be-this as it may, yet 
to those who wish to test the superior qual- 
ity of the grapes in question, we would say, 
call at Dr. Underhill’s depot, 293 Broadway, 
where they will find them daily fresh from 
the vineyard, and in quantities to suit any 
length of purse, from very short to very 
long. 





Pumrxins.—The most effectual method of 
preserving pumpkins, during the winter, is 
to select the largest and most perfectly ma- 
tured, and having deposited a stratum of dry 
straw on a close floor, place them theron— 
not so near as to touch each other, and cover 
them carefully with straw on taking espe- 

cial care to fill in the instertices or space 
betwen the pumpkin, till the receptacle is 
filled, or until you have laid by as large a 
quantity as your inclinations or necessities 








The seeds should be carefully dried, put in 





bran operated upon his system like a gentle 





require. 
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LABORS APPRECIATED, 


A correspondent informs us that, two 
years ago, he invested five dollars in agricul- 
turalpapers, and that a series of articles inthe 
American Agriculturist reduced to practice, 
have been of actual profit, sufficient to pay 
a like sum for many years to come.” The 
series alluded to, were the five on cabbage in 
the last volume. 

By following out the suggestions there 
made, he has grown a fine crop of cabbages, 
and realized a much larger return than from 
any ordinary farm crop. Yet multitudes of 
farmers still take no agricultural paper, and 
think they can’t afford it. Their wiser neigh- 
bors invest their capital inthe best half dozen 
agricultural papers they can find, raise the 
crops, and pocket the money. Which is the 
better economy ? 





GREAT NEW-ENGLAND HORSE SHOW. 


This will take place at Brattleboro’, Vt., 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th days of this 
month. The premiums range from $20 to 
$300, amounting, in all, to $2,500. The 
grounds to be used are the same as those 
used by the Vermont State Fair. They are 
well adapted to the purpose. We hope they 
will have a profitable time. The following 
named gentlemen constitute the board of 
officers. 

President—Hon. Lemur. Hurtsurt, Win- 
chester, Ct. 

Vice-President—Sanford Howard, Boston, 
Mass. ; Benjamin Thurston, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Silas Hale, South Royalston, Mass.; L. M. 
Hale, N.H.; J. S.Walker, Claremont, N.H.; 
Robbins Battel, New-Haven, Conn. ; Gen. 
E. B. Chase, Lyndon, Vt. ; David Hill, Brid- 
port, Vt.; M. Carter Hall, Bennington, Vt.; 
Dr. Marshall, B. Mead, Providence, R. I.; 
Dr. E. Holmes, Aucusta, Me. 

Corresponding Secretary—William S. King, 
Boston, Mass. 

Recording Seci:ctary—Evelyn Pierpoint, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Treasurer—Calvin Townsley, Brattleboro’ 
Vt. 
Committee of Invitation—Solomon W. 
Jewett, Middlebury, Vt. 

Executive Committee—B. B. Newton, St. 
Albans, Vt. G. M. Atwater, Springfield, 
Mass. Lyman P. White, Whiting, Vt. 








THE FAIR AT COLLINS, CATARAUGUS COUNTY, 
NEW-YORK. 





BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 





How I came out into this far country will 
not interest you particularly, but perhaps 
some of the things I see here and there may 
be worth recording, though they are not 
among things wonderful or renowned. 

I heard there was to be a Fair some ten 
miles distant, and I thought, for your benefit, 
Messrs. Editors, I would take a peep at a coun- 
try fair. I happen to be domiciled among the 
Seneca Indians just now; and I was there- 
fore escorted by one of the genuine sons of 
this noble race, whose physiognomy suffi- 
ciently indicated his origin, and whose moc- 
casins were proof positive that he made no 
attempts to conceal it. 

Our way was for several miles through the 
forest, where the tall pines which the fire 
had scathed and blackened were frowning 
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upon us on every side; and here and there 
we had a glimpse of a clearing, or heard the 
woodman’s ax with its long echo—the pre- 
monitory sounds that the plowman and the 
reaper are soon to come. 

It is one of the brightest of autumnal days, 
and the roads in every direction are thronged 
with farmers’ wagons loaded with fruits, 
vegetables, and women and children, on their 
way to the scene of festivity; for thus it 
proved to be—an exhibition of fair ones come 
out for a day of rural sport on the green, 
rather than an exhibition of the homely 
fruits of the soil. 

Our eyes were first saluted by long rows 
of tables covered with snowy linen, and fur- 
nished with such good things as notable 
housewives have always in store for the 
gratification of those who wish to “ eat, 
drink, and be merry.” It is a.long time 
since I have seen any genuine juice of the 
apple, but here it was—not red like the juice 
of the grape, but yellow, and not less rich 
than in the days of yore, when I sipped it 
from the barrel, or the groove in which it 
flowed lazily from the press, with a straw, 
and smacked my lips as city people do now 
when they sip sherry cobblers in the same 
way. I did not taste the cider to-day ; but 
I confess—just to you, Mr. Editor—my 
mouth did water a little ; and I was obliged 
to obey the command of Solomon, who spoke 
from experience, and not look upon it, lest I 
should be tempted to do what would be con- 
sidered quite ungenteel, if not sinful. 

I hurried along and looked at the corn, 
which was quite as yellow; and recalled 
associations not less delightful, when I went 
into the meadow with the harvesters, and 
sat on a yellow pumpkin to pull off the 
husks, and thought I was a great helpmeet, 
when very likely I was only a hinder-meet, 
There were baskets of potatoes that would 
be no discredit to California, and I saw spe- 
cimens of the egg-plant which excelled all I 
have ever seen of this vegetable before. 
There were squashes and pumpkins of no 
mean capacity, and apples almost as large, 
various species of plums, and cart-loads of 
melons, ail betraying that the farmers in this 
region are proud of their calling, and be- 
lieve in progression. 

Of the plows and winnowing mills, I 
was no judge; but the rich roan-colored 
Short-horns and red Devon cattle I could 
more fully appreciate; and the chickens 
strutted and crowed equal to any I heard at 
your famous Poultry Show last Winter. 

At dinner I tasted of all the good things I 
could obtain, in order to know if the wives 
and daughters were progressing also, and 
could pronounce most of them very good. 

There were cheeses exhibited so large 
that I should not like to risk my reputation 
in guessing their circumference; but that 
which was cut in generous slices for the 
table was very far from good. It had the 
fault which is so common to the cheese of 
thrifty housewives—of having runnet enough 
in one for half a dozen. This is owing to 
their great. haste in running up the curd; 
they are so anxious to get it into the press 








early, that they use a great quantity of run- 


———, 


an, rather than ‘wait‘for a°small quantity to 
perform the office, which it would effectually 
do in the course of time, and make a much 
better cheese. Now some experienced dai- 
ryman will wonder how I came to be so 
wise ; but I shall only say that I have done 
such a thing as to run up a curd, and I have 
seen them run up a thousand times by a 
woman who never failed in having excellent 
cheese. 

But my greatest amusement here was in 
watching the people, some two thousand of 
whom had gathered together, and. occupied 
a grove and orchard of many acres in extent, 
grouped under every tree, old men and mat- 
rons, young men and maidens, in their holi- 
day-dresses, chattering and laughing, exem- 
plifying rural felicity in all its perfection. 1 
did not see upon’ the ground anything 
stronger than cider, and heard no sound of 
vulgar revelry or evidence of anything but 
healthy exhilaration and rational sport. 

The Seneca National Band favored us 
with soul-stirring music, and they in their 
gala-day red and white costume, with the 
young maidens of their people, much more 
becomingly and tastefully dressed than our 
fair-haired damsels, added not a little to the 
pleasing and picturesque effect of the scene. 

Fairs have become the grand holidays of 
the rural districts, and when conducted like 
this, must prove a pleasant recreation to 
the sons and daughters of toil—affording 
them a good opportunity of talking over 
their crops, and comparing products stimu- 
lating a healthful competition and promoting 
industry. I was pleased with my day’s obser- 
vations ; but, after several inquiries, I learned 
that the Agriculturist has too few readers in 
these parts ; and probably many will not know 
my approbation. I recommended it very 
cordially, believing as 1 do that it is the best 
Agricultural paper in the country ; and very 
sure lam, if it could become the weekly 
visitor in every family, whether farmers or 
not, there would speedily be a great im- 
provement in the appearance of our fair 
land; and as it is as valuable to the house- 
keeper as the cultivator of the soil, most 
heartily do I recommend it, for our kitchens 
and dairies do not keep pace, I fear, with 
our orchards and gardens. “ Knowledge is 
power ;” and when farmers and their wives 
are universally convinced of this, our rural 
population will become appreciated as they 
deserve, and occupy the position and exert 
the influence they should, and which they 
can exert in no other way. 





How Mucs we Ear in New-Yorx.—Dur- 
ing the three months ending the Ist inst., 
two hundred and nineteen thousand six hun- 
dred and thirteen animals were slaughtered 
for food in this City. Duringthe nine months 
of the year, the total number of animals of- 
fered up on the’ altar of appetite, reached 
700,714, or, at the rate of 7,966 per week, or 
nearly one million per year! The popula- 


tion is nearly six hundred thousand—that is 
an average of about one and three-fourths of 
an animal to each inhabitant, beside the 


millions of chickens, ducks, turkeys, fish, 
and other et ceteras too tedious to enumer- 
ate! 
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Serap-Book, 
“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 
on Ei 


A Hard Head.—Some idea of the hardness 
of a genuine Sambo’s head may be gathered 
from the annexed paragraph, which we find 
in the Daily Eagle, printed at Memphis, Tenn. 
A ‘colored pusson,’ well known about town 
as Old Kit, while passing under a new three- 
story building, in process of erection, a 
brick-bat fell from the hand of a brick-layer 
on the wall above, and in descending came 
in contact with the negro’s head. The re- 
sistance was great, and the brick-bat was 
broken in two. After recovering from the 
temporary stun, he addressed the brick-layer 
with: “I say, you w’ite man up dar, ef you 
don’t want yer bricks broke, just keep ’em off 
my head!” 


Satire by Inversion.—By the by, we have 
a good many clever anecdotes of the odd and 
bright sayings of the dark people, but we 
have seldom heard a keener satire than was 
expressed by a colored boy, as related to us 
just now, by a friend upon whom no good 
thing was ever lost: It seems that he was 
looking through a grave-yard fence upon the 
tomb-stone of a villager who in life had been 
known as a rather close-fisted citizen, whose 
principal care had been the greatest good of 
the greatest number, the greatest number 
with him having been number one. After 
a pompous inscription, the following passage 
of Scripture was recorded: ‘“‘ He that giveth 
to the poor, lendeth to the Lord.” “ Dat 
may be,” soliloquized Sambo, “ but w’en dat 
man died, de Lord didn’t owe ’im a red cent! 
E’yah! e’yah! e’yah!” Now if that isn’t a 
good specimen of satire by inversion, we 
have misconceived its drift. 

Cured of Lisping.—* Did you go to Dr. 
——, to have him cure you of lisping ?” said 
a gentleman in Louisville to a little boy who 
had been tongue-tied. 

. “ Yeth, thir,” answered the lad. 

““ What did he do to you 2?” 

“He cut a little thring there wath under 
my tongue.” 

** Did he cure you 2?” 

“* Yeth, thir.” 

‘** Why, you are lisping now !” 

“Am I,thirt Well J don’t pertheive that 
1 lithp, exthept when I go to thay thickthpenth! 
Then I alwayth notithe it.” 

Happv lad! “ Where ignorance is bliss, 
*tis folly to be wise.” 


Free Passes.—Onc of the greatest sources 
of annoyance and perplexity to managers of 
railways is the indiscriminate and intermin- 
able applications by all sorts and conditions 
of men, (and women, too, for that matter,) 
for frze passes. The following is a fact, 
and there is ice in it: The manager of a 
railroad in this State, who had been belea- 
guered by pastors and people for passes to 
a Methodist Conference, which he courte- 
ously but firmly resisted, was at last solicited 
by. a brother to pass nine ministers to a 
neighboring town to attend a funeral. The 
pass was given, and on the following day the 
Company was called on by the brother to 
redeem the pass in money; our brother 
modestly giving as a reason that the nine 
ministers of the gospel had found it conve- 
nient to take another conveyance, and he had 
paid their fare! 


. H. 8., up the river, fairly antici- 
= ted our hint. The Shanghai mother and 
, cabined, cooped, confined, arrived as 


sionghets and a short Corn Crop.—Our old 
friend - 





r invoice, in good order and condition. 

he little fellows of the party presented 
rather a singular aspect when they ‘irst came 
to hand, their elder brothers having picked 
off all the feathers from their high-backed 
rumps. But all have flourished abundantly. 
Their at first inordinate drum-sticks have 
been growing to legs ever since, and they 
have become very familiar, feeding almost 
out of hand. And how they do eat !—and 
the national corn-crop a short one, too! 
Two of the -young roosters have already re- 
hearsed two or three crows; but their 
“clarion of the morn” sounds more like a 
wind-broken tin horn, feebly blown, than 
any thing else. The mother is fructifying. 
She lays an egg every day about 11 o’clock, 
and lets us know it by an exultant “‘ cut—cut 
—cut—cut—dar—cut!” when she has got 
through. The Shanghai family live on the 
best of terms with the native brood, hereto- 
fore spoken of; sharing generously each 
other’s crumbs and kernels in exact propor- 
tion to their comparative nimbleness and 
strength! 


Lightning and Thunder.—There’s point in 
the following, if it was said bya child: Our 
Georgy is something over six years old, and 
has a keen eye for every thing beautiful in 
nature, although he sometimes makes it 
ridiculous in attempting comments. The 
other day we had a fine thunder-storm, with 
almost incessant flashes of lightning. Georgy 
and myself were sitting in the barn, admiring 
the lightning, which darted from cloud to 
cloud, and then to the ground ; and he wanted 
to know what made it “ go so,” illustrating 
its zig-zag motion with his hand. I could 
not explain it so that he could clearly under- 
stand, and was obliged to tell him I didn’t 
know. He thought a moment and said: “I 
s’pose God thinks it looks prettier crooking 
round in that way!” Presently there came 
a succession of tremendous crashes, and the 
little fellow jumped up and clapped his hands, 
exclaiming, “ Aren’t those good ones, fa- 
ther? That’s better than cannon, isn’t it? 
You don’t have to stop to load!” 





A BEAR STORY. 
—o——_ 

We have small confidence in the “ old Ohio 
pilots,” they tell such awfully large stories. 
They have no conscience in their exaggera- 
tions. We have been among them “long 
ago.” Westarted from Olean Point, in the 
County of Cattaraugus, a great place in those 
days, on the Alleghany river. We went 
down to its confluence with the Ohio, on a 
lumber raft, and then we got on board of a 
periogue of some four or five tons burden, 
and went ahead. Cincinnati was compara- 
tively a small place then. It was not agreat 
and beautiful city, with long, wide streets, 
cutting each other at right angles, reaching 
away ina long vista of shade trees, and 
lined with magnificient business structures 
and elgant dwellings. Along the majestic 
Ohio were great old forests of gigantic 
growth, where now are broad farms, teeming 
with agricultural wealth. There were occa- 
sional broad lagoons and marshes, swamps 
covered with lowland trees, and it is a sim- 
ple truth, that, when the sun was running 
low and the shadows of evening were gather- 
ing around, the mosquitoes were out in their 
might, and they were an extraordinary breed. 
We had an “old pilot,” who was an original 
in his way, and the stories he told of the 
early settlement, and of the incidents occur- 
ing in his experience in the “olden time,” 
were astonishing. 

We remember a bear story of his telling. 
He seemed to believe it himself, for he told 
it with a gravity of face that would ill com- 
port with its falsity. Wedo not vouch for 
its verity, we simply tell it as the “ old pilot ” 





told it to us, one pleasant afternoon, as we 
were gliding along quietly down the Ohio, 
fighting mosquitoes and watching the sun, 
as he was sinking down into the western 
wilderness, casting the dark shadows of the 
woods far out over the waters. 

“ Twenty years ago,” said the “ old pilot,” 
as he lighted his stump of a pipe and seated 
himself on a whisky keg, “there warn’t a 
great many people along the banks of the 
Ohi-o, except ingins and bears, andjwe didn’t 
like to cultivate a very close friendship with 
either of them, for the ingins were cheatin’ 
deceivin’, scalpin’ critters, and the bears 
sometimes had an onpleasant way with ’em 
that one didn’t like. I came out for some 
people over on the east side of the moun- 
tains, lookin’ for land, with a company of 
four men who had hunted over the country. 

“We came down the Alleghany in two 
canoes, and shanteed on the Ohio, just below 
where the Alleghany enters it. We hid our 
canoes and struck across the country, and 
traveled about exploring for four weeks. 
We saw a mighty deal of good land that 
trip, and when we got back to our shantying 
ground we were tuckered out, as you may 
wellbelieve. We rested here a couple of 
days, laying around loose, and taking our 
comfort after a fashion of our own. Early 
one morning, while my comrades were asleep 
I rose and went across the river after a deer 
for we wanted venison for breakfast. I got 
a buck and was returning, when what should 
I see but a bear swimming the Ohi-o, and I 
put after him ‘in chase ; I soon overhauled 
the critter, and picked up my rifle to give him 
a settler, when I found that in paddling I had 
spattered water into the canoe, wetting the 
primin’ and making the thing of no more use 
than a stick. I didn’t understand much 
about the nater of the beast then, and thought 
I’d run him down and drown him, or knock 
him on the head. So I put the canoe right 
head on towards him, but when the bow 
touched him, what did he do but reach his 
great paws up over the side of the boat and 
begin to climb in. I hadn’t bargained for 
that, and felt mighty onpleasant, you may 
believe, a: the prospect of having such a pas- 
senger. 

“JT had’nt time to get at him with my rifle 
until he came tumblin’ into the bow of the 
dug-out, and as he seated himself on his 
stern, showed as fine a set of ivory as a body 
would wish to see. There we sat, he in one 
end of the dug-out and I in the other, eyeing 
one another in a mightily suspicious sort of 
way. He did’nt seem inclined to come to 
my end of the canoe, and I was principled 
agin goin’ toward his. I made ready to 
take to the water on short notice, but at the 
same time concluded to paddle him ashore 
if he’d let me do it quietly. Well, I paddled 
away, the bear every now and then grin- 
ning at me, skinning his face till every tooth 
in his head stood right out, and grumblin’ to 
himself in a way that seemed to say: ‘I 
wonder if that chap is good to eat.’ I did'nt 
say a word to him, treating him all the time 
like a gentleman, but kept pullin’ for the 
shore. When the canoe touched the ground 
he clambered over the side and climbed up 
the-bank, and giving me an extra grin, start- 
ed off into the woods. I pushed the dug- 
out back suddenly, and gave him, as he left, 
an extra war-whoop, which seemed to aston- 
ish him, for he quickened his pace mightily, 
as if quite as glad as I was to part company. 
T’ve never tried to drown a bear since, and 


shan’t undertake to do it again in a hurry.” 
(Albany Register. 





Moprern.—* Blanchy, my son, run to the 
store and get me some sugar.” “ Excuse me, 
ma, I am somewhat indisposed this morning. 
Send father; and tell him to bring me a plug 
of tobacco.” 
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HONORABLE COURTSHIP. 
——— 


We heard a very pretty little incident the 
other day, which we cannot help relating. A 
young lady from the South, it seems, was 
wooed and won by a youthful physician liv- 
ing in California. When the engagement 
was made the doctor was rich, having been 
very successful at San Francisco. It had 
not existed six months, however, when, by 
an unfortunate investment, he lost his entire 
“heap.” This event came upon him, it 
should be added, just as he was about to 
claim his bride. What does he dot Why, 
like an honorable and chivalrous young fel- 
low as he is, he sits down and writes the 
lady every particular of the unhappy turn 
which has taken place in his fortunes, assur- 
ing her that, if the fact produced any change 
in her feelings towards him, she is released 
from every promise she has made him. And 
what does the dear, good girl? Why, she 
takes a lump of pure gold, which her lover 
had sent her in his prosperity as a keepsake, 
and having it manufactured into a ring, for- 
wards it to him, with the following Bible in- 
scription, engraved in distinct characters on 
the outside : 

—‘* Entreat me not to leave thee, or to re- 
turn from following after thee ; for whither 
thou goest will I go, and whither thou 
lodgest will I lodge; thy people will be my 
people and thy God my God ; where thou 
diest will I die ; and there will I be buried; 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part me and thee.” The lover idol- 
ised his sweetheart more than ever when he 
received this precious evidence of her devo- 
tion to him, bothin storm and sunshine. We 
may add, that fortune soon smiled again upon 
the young physician, and that he subsequent- 
ly returned to the north to wed the sweet 
girl he loved, and who loved him with such 
undying affection. Reader this is all true. 
Young ladies who read the Bible as closely 
as the heroine of this incident seems to have 
done, are pretty sure to make good sweet- 


hearts, and better wives. 
{Liverpool Weekly Journal. 





RUFUS CHOATE, 


Rurus Cuoarte is a picture to look at, and 
a crowder to spout. He is about six feet six 
or six feet seven in his-socks, supple as an 
eel and wiry as acorkscrew. His face is a 
compound of wrinkles, “ yellow janders and 
jurisprudence.” He has small, keen, pierc- 
ing eyes, and a head shaped like a mammoth 
goose egg, big end up; his hair, black and 
frizzled, much resembling a bag of wool in 
“admirable disorder,” or a brush heap ina 
gale of wind. His body has no particular 
shape, and his wit and legal “‘ dodges” have 
set many a judge into a snicker, and so con- 
founded jurors as to make it almost imp9s- 
sible for them to speak plain English, o1 to 
tell the truth for the rest of their natural 
lives. Rufus is great for twisting himself 
up, squirming himself around, and prancing, 
jumping, and kicking up the dust when 
steam is up. His oratory is first-rate, argu- 
mentative, ingenious, and forcible. He gen- 
erally makes a “ tenstrike” down judge and 
jury at the end of every sentence. He is 
great on flowery expressions and highfalutin 
‘“‘ flubbubs.” Strangers mostly think he is 
crazy, and the rest scarcely understand what 
he is about. He invoices his time and elo- 
cution 4,000 per cent over ordinary charges 
for having one’s self put through a course of 
law." 

Rufus Choate is about 50 years of age, 
perhaps over. He is considered the ablest 
lawyer in New-England, or perhaps in the 
United States. His hand can’t be deciphered 
without the aid of a pair of compasses anda 
quadrant. His autograph somewhat resem- 
bles a map of Ohio, and looks like a piece of 





crayon sketching done in the dark with a 
three pronged fork. He has been in the 
Senate, and may be, if he has time to fish for 
it, President of the United States: cexchange. 


A BULL AND BEAR FIGHT. 


A Comepy Ratuer THAN a Tracepy.—On 
Saturday last a grand bear and bull fight was 
advertised to come off in Auburn, California. 
At 10 o’clock in the morning a crowd of about 
two thousand persons had assembled to wit- 
ness the encounter between bruin and his 
bullship. A large amphitheater had been 
erected, with ample accommodations for the 
spectators, underneath which they crowded 
in anxious expectancy, to witness the rare 
entertainment. The sports of the day com- 
menced with a cock fight; after which the 
bull, Chihuahua, was ushered into the ring. 
The bear, a full grown animalof the grizzly 
species, was led from his cage, tethered by a 
rawhide lariat and a chain. Chihuahua sur- 
veyed his antagonist, pawed the dirt over his 
neck, and prepared to pitch into bruin, who, 
not relishing such sport, made one bound, 
freed himself from the thongs which bound 
him, and commenced ascending the seats on 
which sat the spectators. A scrambling 
scene ensued which beggars description. 

Bruin succeeded in attaining to the fourth 
tier of seats, when he either fell through or 
leaped to the ground, on the heads of the 
dense mass below. Oneunfortunate gentle- 
man raised the canvass to effect his escape. 
Bruin perceiving the opening made, darted 
through, overturning the man in his passage, 
and made for the deep canon which runs by 
the foot of the town. In ascending the hill 
he overtook Mr. Courtney, of Mad Canon, 
and with one stroke of his paw almost denu- 
ded him. Happily, however, he sustained 
no other injury than the loss of his “‘ unmen- 
tionables.” The gentleman who was upset 
in making his escape through the canvass 
suffered a severe contusion, and had his head 
gashed to the skull from the center of his 
forehead tothe crown. Meanwhile, the rage 
of the bull having reached boiling heat, with 
a bound and bellow, he dashed through the 
crowd, overturning all in his way, and in the 
opposite direction from Bruin, disappeared 
in the woods. The scene, altogether, our 
informant assures us, was indescribable. 








Hoc Strory.—We hearda capital anecdote 
about hogs the other day. In Madison and 
other counties, mast and acorn are very 
scarce. It abounds, however, in the County 
of Estill: Many hogs were driven there, 
which the Estill people considered an in- 
fringement on their rights. Councils were 
called to deliberate how to rid themselves of 
the nuisance. Many plans were proposed, 
but finally, after a good deal of debate, one 
was adopted. It seems that hogs have a 
great fear of bears. Accordingly the skin 
of a bear was procured, and a large sow was 
caught from one of the droves. She was 
covered with the bear skin and then let 
loose. Sheimmediately returned among the 
droves, but on her approach all the hogs 
took flight, pursued by the sow with the 
bear skin. It is stated that since this exper- 
iment not a hog has crossed the confines of 
Estill County.—Louisville Jour. 





Snort Crops anv a Surptus or Piceons.— 
The plentifulness of pigeons in this region 
this year is attributed by the knowing ones 
to the drouth at the West, and the conse- 
quent barrenness of the fields upon which they 
usually rely for sustenance. There is one 
man in Southwick now who has a collection 
of 250 dozen living pigeons, which he is fat- 
tening for market. They consumed fifteen 
bushéls of corn last week. Others in the 


same town have similar quantities on hand. 
{Spingfield Republican. 
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A correspondent of the Petersburg (Va.,) 
Express, writing from Charlestown in that 
State, relates the following series of incidents, 
which, if true, are certainly very singular :* 

Washington was accustomed to wear two 
seals on his watch, one of gold, and the 
other of silver. Upon both of them the let- 
ters ‘G. W.’ were engraved, or rather cut. 
The seals he wore as early as 1754, and they 
were about his person on the terrible day of 
Braddock’s defeat. On that day he lost the 
silver seal. The gold one remained with the 
General until the day of his death, and was 
then given by him to his nephew, a..gentle- 
man of Virginia, who cane preserved it 
until about seventeen years ago, when in 
riding over his farm, he dropped it, and could 
never recover it. The other day, the gold 
seal, lost seventeen years ago, was plowed 
up, recognised from the letters ‘G. W.’ on 
it, and restored to the son of the gentleman 
to whom Washington had presented it. At 
almost the same moment, the silver seal, lost 
in 1754, just one hundred years ago, was 
plowed up onthe site’of the battle in which 
Braddock was defeated, and in like manner 
recognized from the letters ‘G. W.’ so that 
in a very short time the two companions will 
be again united. I have this whole statement - 
from the most reliable source possible, name- 
ly, from the gentleman himself, who has thus 
restored to him these precious mementoes 
of his great ancestor. The affair is but one 
more proof of an oft stated maxim, that truth 
beggars fiction in strangeness. I repeat, 
there is not the slightest exaggeration or 
misstatement in the matter, and no room for 
mistake. In legal phraseology, the proof 
excludes every other hypothesis. 





A Drove or Heirers vs. an Anping Bear. 
—The Gazette de Savoie, relates the fol- 
lowing somewhat singular adventure, which 
is said to have taken place in the Com- 
mune of Villard (Upper Savoy): ‘I'wo 
shepherds who had charge of a drove 
of heifers, had just laid out their provisions 
on the ground in order to take their meal, 
when they were suddenly pounced upon by 
a large bear, who, after having devoured all 
the provender he found, threw himself on 
one ofthe shepherds and began to tear his 
clothes to pieces. While the bear was thus 
occupied, the heifers, eighty in number, form- 
ed into a semicirele, and making a regular 
charge on the intruder, drove him from the 
ground and released their keeper from certain 
death. The other man had taken to flight at 
the first appearance of bruin, and having 
climbed a tree, witnessed the whole affair in 
safety. 





An Appte in THE Mouta.—About eigh- 
teen months ago, a young man eating an ap- 
ple, got one of the “ pips ” fixed in a decayed 
tooth, which occasioned him great pain, but 
wastotally unable to be extraced. At length 
the pip, by dint of pushing was driven down 
below the tooth into the gum, and no more 
pain was felt. Six weeks ago, however, a 
swelling was seen in the gum, and ultimate- 
ly an abscess formed, medical men examined 
it and found the pi in had begun to. germi- 
nate! It wasa habit of the young man to 
keep cotton in his tooth, and this is supposed 
to have hastened vegetation. 





Butwer, the novelist, in a letter to a gen- 
tleman in Boston, said: “ I have closed my 
career as a.writer of fiction. Iam gloomy 
and unhappy. I have exhausted the powers 
of life, chasing pleasure where it is. not to be 
found,” 
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We copy the following amusing article 
from the Derby Reporter (English). It is the 
best defense of this breed of fowls we have 
yet seen ; and if the pullets will lay so well 
at five months old, and when the thermome- 
ter is 18° below freezing point, and in addi- 
tion make so perfect a cross with the Dork- 
ing, we will patronize the beauties to a cer- 
tain extent. Another year we will experi- 
ment with them and the Dorkings, and give 
our readers the results. 


A brother member of mine in the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and a most active mem- 
ber of its council, states somewhat com- 
plainingly, that Mr. Penchard has made more 
money from a few Cochin China hens, than 
he (Fisher Hobbs) has been able to do from 
a choice flock of six hundred ewes. Very 
likely. ‘‘ There is nothing new under sun.” 
A lucky Dutchman once sold a tulip for a 
dozen sheep, eight fat swine, four fat oxen, 
two hogsheads of wine, a suit of clothes, and 
a silver drinking-cup. Nay, more—5,000 
florins was a common price for the rarest 
kinds of tulips, such as Semper Augustus and 
Admiral Liefken, and even so late as 1835, 
Dr. Mackay informs us, that a tulip root was 
sold in London for £35 sterling. Such is 
the infatuation which sometimes besets the 
public mind. Forty guineas for a Cochin 
China cock is not, therefore, an unparalleled 
folly, for so long as a feather-bed is in re- 
quest, a dead fowl will be a better thing than 
a rotten tulip; and the poultry mania of 
1853 not so hazardous a speculation as that 
which beset the Dutchman in 1636. A3,000- 
florin tulip-root was once munched with 
great relish by a hungry sailor, in Amster- 
dam, who mistook the bulb for an onion, and 
quietly pocketed it while talking to its in- 
fatuated owner. We opine that a Cochin 
China fow] could not have been pocketed so 
easily, although the nether garments of a 
Dutchman are always very capacious. 

But can this popular “ fancy” continue ? 
Will the Cochin China, or Shanghai fowl, 
sustain its reputed preeminence over the 
“ natives” of these islands? A gallant naval 
captain uttered the following prophecy in 
1852 : 

Kad Punshard’s called a worthless lot, 
And Andrew’s fame be less ; 
But still in Poulterers’ shops so neat, 
In Leadenhell-market or Mount-street, 
The Dorking breed shall long compete 
With triu.nph and success,’ 
And, alas! the prophecy is will-nigh fulfilled. 
Cardinal Woolsey fell not more rapidly from 
the favor of “ my king,” nor the dashing Dev- 
ereux, the proud and lordly Essex, from the 
heart and smiles of The Maiden Queen, than 
has the short-tailed buff Cochin, from the 
admiration and esteem of John Bull. It was 
really painful to watch the indifference with 
which this popular favorite of yesterday was 
treated at Birmingham. 
And Genel sich ont to strive, 
And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject, yet alive.” 

It is too bad. The Hallelujahs of yester- 
day were more deserved than is the con- 
temptuous indifference of to-day. Granted 
(for a moment) that they are tough when on 
the table—granted that they are ugly in the 
yard—granted that they eat like an alder- 
man, and crow continuously and disagree- 
ably; yet the fact remains that they are 
hardy, and lay eggs in considerable quanti- 
ties. They lay, too, at a time when eggs 
are worth something, and when other fowls 
find it quite as much as they can accomplish 
to the materials of warmth. and 
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ing eggs for the breakfast-tables of their 
a lords. 

hese fowls have, moreover, an excellent 
quality, which we should be glad to see cop- 
ied by some bipeds without feathers. They 
stay at home, and attend to their own business. 
So little of the wandering, gossiping propen- 
sity do they possess, that they are invalua- 
ble to the citizen in confined quarters. The 
smallest fence will suffice to keep them from 
trespassing ; a wire net, three feet high, is a 
sufficient indication to them of the rights of 
property, for which they have a most con- 
scientious respect. 

They arrive at maturity early, frequentl 
laying eggs when only five months old ; and, 
from their frequent desire to incubate, are 
most useful to the farmer who wishes to 
bring chickens into the market at an early 
date. They will also improve the general 
race of farm-yard poultry by judicious 
crosses. A pullet from a cross between the 
Cochin China hen and a Dorking cock pos- 
sesses, in a a degree, the special quali- 
ties of each bird. It grows rapidly, and to a 
large size. The yellow legs of the Cochin, 
so suggestive, when on the table, of oil-cake- 
beef, and other gross compounds, are often 
displaced by the white foot of the Dorking, 
and moreover the flesh is almost as juicy 
and as good as the last-named bird ; while, 
when alive, it produces more eggs than the 
Dorking, of equal size, and of a richer color. 


low freezing-point, a hen of this breed, with 
no especial advantages of warmth or sbciter, 
with no “greaves,” fat, or animal food, is 
supplying us five times a week with an egg 
of good size (six to the avordupoise pound), 
as beautiful in color as those of her dam 
from the Celestial Empire, and rich in flavor 
as the eggs which her great paternal grand- 
mother deposited upon the sunny slopes of 
Dorking, in Surrey. She performs this duty, 
too, in a true Wellingtonian spirit, coming 
off her nest with quiet dignity, making no 
grand cackle about the glory of an achieve- 
ment, which might well inspire the lazy hens 
around her with envy, if not with admira- 
tion. Therefore, the introduction of these 
fowls from “* The Flowery land” is a nation- 
al benefit, for the farmer who keeps Shang- 
hai hens and Dorking cocks will always have 
large fowls, and a supply of handsome eggs 
for the market. But let him not think to 
perpetuate the race by breeding from the off- 
spring of this cross. Better to sell their 
eggs at forty for a shilling, for the patriotic 
purpose of pelting a political renegade, than 
place them under a hen to be warmed into a 
bundle of bones, muscles, and feathers, into 
a walking, eating creature, that would re- 
quire the genius of Adam himself to supply 
it with an appropriate name. For as sure 
as the young mongrels would chirp, so sure- 
ly would they reverse the excellent proper- 
ties of their parents, and, by a rapid process 
of degeneration, their offspring would grow 
up more ravenous than a distorted Cochin, 
and almost as eggless an an Ornithorhyncus 
or a Kangaroo. 





Tue Ginger or Commerce.—The ginger of 
commerce is the produce of a plant growing 
in both the East and West Indies. In its 
appearance it resembles a reed, but the stems 
arise from a root similar to the root of the 
garden sweet flag, or iris. Like the root of 
this flower, that of the ginger plant spreads 
and increases in size every year. From the 
upper surface of the ginger-root arises in the 
spring, a green red-like stalk, about two feet 
and a half high, which bears narrow lance- 
shaped leaves. The flowers of the plant, 
which are white and lilac, grow on.a sepa- 
rate stem. The ginger we employ as a spice 
is the root, to obtain which the plant is cul- 


Although the thermometer stands at 10° be- | P 
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are, and when the stalks have withered, the 
roots are dug up. The best of white ginger, 
being scraped in preparing it, is less in size, 
not being so thick or knotty, its color is of a 
light yellow, and its taste is much more pun- 
gent and aromatic than that of the black kind. 
{Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


HENS EATING THEIR EGGS. 


Pen your fowls up for fattening as soon 
as you please, after they have once com- 
menced eating their eggs. There is no cure 
for them. We speak from experience, says 
the editor of the Boston and South Guardian. 
Two years ago our entire ornithological 
establishment, consisting of a dozen Dork- 
ings, was condemned in like'manner. We 
fear that we had taught the fowls habits of 
cannibalism by giving them the shells of 
their own eggs to eat. We tried mild cura- 
tive measures first. We gave them boiled 
eggs, scalding hot, and after a first taste 
they cooled their bills in the gravel, turned 
the egg over and over a few times with their 
feet, and then, when it was ready for eating, 
fought and scratched over the dainty morsel, 
and swallowed it before our eyes. The 
cockerel, who, as the father of a family 
ought to have known better, and set a good 
example, strutted about as if he highly ap- 
proved the transaction, and occasionally se- 
lected a dainty morsel of the yolk for him- 
self, thus becoming worse than an accom- 
lice in the infanticide. After this we 
adopted another expedient. We got an egg 
blown, and filled the shell with a composi- 
tion of mustard, vinegar, aloes, salts and 
other horrible associations. The fowls got 
one good dose, and ran up and down the 
walk, chattering, and shaking their heads, 
with an expression of intense disgust which 
was very ludicrous to witness. Like Mr. 
Samuel Weller at the Harrowgate Spa, they 
only tasted the liquor once; but the punish- 
ment was useless, as we got no more eggs. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 

Tue Journal of Commerce says, that Mr. 
James G. Hendrickson, of Freehold, Mon- 
mouth County, New-Jersey, after 40 years 
of patient ‘ whittling,” has made a machine 
that will not only “ go of itself,” but will 
compel divers other bodies, to which it is at- 
tached, to go likewise ; inshort it has power! 
The success is in the direction in which so 
many have long labored in vain, viz., by the 
use of arms and balls attached to a cylinder 
so as to keep the extra weight always on one 
side, and therefore to give the cylinder a 
constant inclination toturn round. The ma- 
chine requires no starting; take away the 
blocks, and it goes off, “ like a thing of life.” 
The model was in our office yesterday, and 
attached to some clock work, which it 
turned without stopping to breathe. We see 
no reason why it would not go until worn out. 
Whether on a larger scale the _ principle 
would be available, we are not prepared to 
say ; it would be rather awkward to manage 
at first, as the power could not be turned off, 
and it would have to be managed like a skit- 
tish horse, 1. e. either “ hitched” or held by 
the bridle. If it should “ take to going fast,” 
we think the centrifugal force acquired by 
the balls would prevent their rolling back to 
the center; but of this we can judge better 
when it is put to its speed: Mr. Hendrickson 
will take some steps to remunerate himself 
for his years of trial, and it is probable will 
before long exhibit his model at some place 
in the city, where the curious may satisfy 
themselves of its merits. After a careful 
examination, we can safely say, in all seri- 
ousness, that the propelling power is self- 
contained and self-adjusting, and gives a 
sufficiently active force to carry ordinary 
clock work, and all without any winding up 
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tivated in much the same way as potatoes 
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[For the American Agriculturist. 
DISCOURAGING CHILDREN. 


I read your short article on ‘“ Discourag- 
ing children,” (vol..12, p. 344,) with great 
satisfaction, because the idea there presented 
for the consideration of parents, guardians, 
and teachers, is one of very great import- 
ance ; and, because, also, it is an idea very 
seldom elucidated by those who write upon 
the subject of education. 

It is quite probable, also, that I was pecu- 
liarly pleased with the article alluded to, 
because there are several persons among my 
acquaintances, who are living commentaries 
on its pertinency and truth. Allow me to 
give you a brief sketch of the experience of 
a gentleman with whom I have long been 
intimate : 

His father was a man of fine education, 
but of a very irascible temper, unfortunate- 
ly. He made it a matter of conscience to 
attend personally to the literary training of 
his son, until the boy was fourteen years of 
age, at which time the father died and left 
his child very much his own master. 

Being a boy who dearly loved to play and 
who hated intensely anything like confine- 
ment within doors, his father’s severe 
system of training induced in him a perfect 
hatred of books and study; so that he 
learned to shirk his lessons whenever he 
could, and would steal away to spend his 
time in rambling about the woods, fishing, 
sailing, swimming, &c., &c. Being called a 
dunce, a blockhead, brainless, good-for-no- 
thing, whenever he was summoned to recite 
his lessons,.it was no wonder the boy be- 
come fully convinced that all these allega- 
tions were quite true, as far as books were 
concerned. He lost all ambition; and when 
his father died, leaving him a stout, healthy 
boy of fourteen, strange as it may appear, 
he did not know how to wrte a word, could 
not distinguish a noun from a verb, was ig- 
norant of the multiplication table—in short, 
all he could do was to read, but he could not 
do even that well. Now mark the change, 
and see how a false system of training may 
blind a father as to the capacity of his own 
child. That boy of fourteen, as soon as his 
father died, was put an apprentice to a me- 
chanical business, at which he had to work 
early and late; and yet by the time he was 
nineteen years old, he had, unassisted, fully 
made up all the deficiencies in his English 
education, and had prepared himself for col- 
lege, without a teacher, besides earning 
enough at his trade to pay his expenses 
while in college! He then entered one of 
the best colleges in the country, took a high 
stand as a scholar, especially in the depart- 
ment of mathematics, and graduated in due 
time with the highest honors of the institu- 
tion, preeminent in a class of ninety-four 
members. I have heard him refer with 
emotion to the sadness he felt on commence- 
ment-day when he vainly wished for the 
presence of his father, who had died nine 
years before in the full persuasion that his 
eldest son was a dunce. N.N. 





A Suicut Hir.—* Well John,” said a boss |, 


to his apprentice on theday he was one and 
twenty, “you have gota foolfor a master 
now.” ‘Yes,’ said John “ and have had for 
these ten years.” 





ProrirasLe Honey Crop.—We learn by 
the Madison Banner, that Abner Bair, a far- 
mer of Jefferson County, Indiana, from one 
hundred stands of bees, since the first of 
May, has sold sixteen hundred pounds of 
honey, for which he received two hundred 
and eighty-one dollars. 











Immense Steamer.—The tonnage of the 
gigantic screw and paddle steamer now 
building at Milwall, England, is 22,060 of 


builders’ measurement, and 10,000 tonnage | 


burden ; extreme length, 680 feet; extreme 
breadth, 83 feet; extreme depth, 58 feet; 
power of engines (screw paddle,) 2,600 horse. 
The hull will be entirely of iron. From her 
keel up to six feet above the water line is 
double, of cellular construction. The upper 
deck will also be strengthened, on the same 
principle, and will form a complete beam, so 
that any external injury will not affect the 
tightness or the safety of the ship. She is 
divided into ten separate water-tight depart- 
ments, each being sixty feet in length, en- 
abling her to take out sufficient fuel for a 
voyage to Australia and back to England 
without stopping. 








Tue Dahlia is a native of the marshes of 
Peru, and was named after Dahl,the famous 
Swedish Botanist. Itis not more than thirty 
years since its intruduction into Europe. 


(Prarie Farmer. 
Aarhets, 
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Remarxs.—Flour has fluctuated about 25 
cents per barrel the past week, but closes a 
little firmer than per our last, Wheat, ow- 
ing to the small quantity in market, is high- 
er. Corn and other grain, no change. 
Pork and Lard have given way some. Beef 
remains unchanged. Wool is dull again, 
and likely to remain so till the demand for 
woollen fabrics increases. 

Southern products, no change worth quot- 
ing. 

The weather was rainy two days last week, 
and then it cleared off fine and warm. Grass 
and turnips are still growing quite rapidly 
around us. 


pail tee ; 
SaTurpay, October 7, 1854. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices d by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The market is pretty fair this morning, though not quite 
as brisk as last week. Potatoes are gradually on the de- 
cline, and the prospect is that the market will continue to 
be well supplied. Other kinds of vegetables vary but lit- 
tle. Tomatoes are nearly out of season, and hardly worth 
quoting. . 

The supply of apples is good, and undoubtedly will be 
throughout the fall and winter. Virgaloo pears are sell- 
ing from $5 to $12 P bbl. according to quality. Grapes 
have been selling the past week in large quantities and at 
good prices. Butier, eggs and cheese, remain nearly the 
same as last week. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $2 75@$3 25 P bbl. ; 
White, $2 50@$3 ; Sweet, Philadelphia, $3 50; Virginia, 
$3 25; Beets, $3@$3 50 P hundred bunches ; Carrots, 
$3@$3 25 ; Parsnips, $3 50 ; Marrow Squashes, $2 P bbl.; 
Cabbages, $4@$6 50 P hundred; Pumpkins, $4@$8 P 
hundred ; Citron Melons, $1}@$2-qP bbl. 

Fruir.—Apples, $2 25@$2 37 P bbl.; Pears, cooking, 
$4; eating $5@$12; Grapes, Isabella, 6c.@llc. P ib.; 
Catawba, 8c.@1lc.; Cranberries, $6@$7 #P bbl. 

Butter, State 2lc.@23c. P ib.; Western, 17c.@18c.; 
Eggs, 19c.@20c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@I11c. P ib. 

ee 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
———o>—_ 
Monday, Oct. 9, 1854. 
WE have rarely seen the Cattle Market so dull as it is 
to-day. The butchers laid down their own prices, to 
which the brokers mostly had to submit. Indeed we 
heard some of them talk about giving away their cattle. 
This dullness in the market may be attributed, in part, to 
the change in the weather, which to-day is quite warm, 
and in part to the large supply of pork. The number of 
cattle is not very large, nor are they, on the whole, of in- 
ferior quality. Some of them are about equal to any we 


hias: 








have seen, Among others, we may particularize a drove 


jof 70 from Chester county, Pa., belonging to Mr. Eli Pyle. 
‘They were well fattened, and were surpassed by none in 
‘the yards. 

Messrs. Wheaton & Purchase also had an excellent 
drove, 114 in number. These, too, were from Chester 
county, and are quite creditable to the State. We might 
‘mention the cattle of Mr. Joseph Williams. He had in 
‘market three droves, about 75 in each, two of them from 
the same place, and one from Virginia—the latter, how- 
ever, inferior to the others. 

Good beeves are selling from 8c.@9jc. # tb. A few, 
-perhaps, for 10c., though thisis the top of the market. In- 
ferior quality, 7¢.@8c. There will, undoubtedly, be a 
good many cattle left over. 

There is a further decline in the sheep market, as no- 
ticed by our last. 


The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 
‘4c.@We. 


BOGvO®..\. 25. Sv6b Ou. 1. AGS. IS 7 

Cows and Calves...............00.0005 $30/@$70. 

Veals......., eT ee 4c.@6ic. 

SOC aan 5 si pbiss Th. 0+ Senne 3 wm en d $2@$7. 

Toc 9455 des = ease agent 3 $2@$4 50. 

Swine, corn fed.......... ...s+eseecess 4ic@4ic. 
, GiaNE Bn 6c ns noms cong ante al 4c.@4ic. 


Mr. Chamberlain reports beeves, 73c.@10}c. ; cows and 
calves, $20@$50; veals, 43c.@7c.; sheep, $2 50@$6; 
lambs $1 75@$4. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 64c.@9jc.; cows and 
calves, $25@$55; veals, 3}c.@5jc.; sheep, $2@$6 ; 
lambs $1 75@$4. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves, 6c.@8jc. ; cows and calves, 
$20@$40. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


WOES case ois 2a 30's 5 ak ce 2796 2700 
CB sian. o n.nsie ae cody 18 —_ 
CONG Ti 319 —— 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1432 — 
Swine gs .555 5. ETI 1669 Git 


Of these there came by the Hudson River R. R., 360 ; 
Hudson River boats, 232; Erie R. R., 618, also 1,310 
swine ; Harlem R. R., 404. 

New-York State furnished, by cars, 400, on foot, 66; 
Ohio, 568; Kentucky, 206; Illinois, 304; Pennsylvania, 
818, on foot; Virginia, 71, on foot ; Connecticut, 99, on 


foot. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


CHAMBERLIN’s. Brownine@’s. O’BRIEN’S. 


Robinson-st. Sixth-st. Sixth-st. 
Beevesy. .+.20.00)0--8 448 642 418 
Cows and calves,... 184 40 126 
Wealsy.. scacancav:s. 200 100. 54 
Sheep and lambs... . 8,364 6,441 _ 


The following are the sales of sheep and lambs by 
Samuel McGraw, sheep broker, at Browning’s : 21 sheep 
and lambs, $55 ; 107 lambs and sheep, $533 ; 16 lambs and 
sheep, $60; 81 sheep, $175 55; 51 lambs and sheep, 
$168 75; 12 sheep, $37 15 ; 119 sheep and lambs, $375 37 ; 
119 lambs and sheep, $398 ; 40 lambs, $132 62; 173 sheep 
and lambs, $490 25. ; 116 lambs and sheep, $315 ; 114 lambs 
and sheep, $427 50. 

The following are the sales by James McCarty, also 
sheep-broker at Browning’s : 99 sheep and lambs, $287 49 ; 
273, $943 12; 75, $234 37; 46, $86 25; 102, $395 25; 293, 
115, $304; 172, $406 25; 77, $198 75; 100, $278 25.; 117, 
$288 75; 89, $234 25; 50, $181 25; 124, $371. Total 
sheep and lambs, 1,535. 

Sales of Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s, by John 
Mortimore : 


Sheep. Price # head. Price P hb. for mutton. 
100 $3 25 8} cts. 
87 3 12} 8} 
233 3 62} 9 
100 4 08 9 
95 3 20 8} 
203 2 25 8. 
106 275 8 
185 3 50 3e 
180 2 62: 8 
107 4 00 9 
140 4 25 8} 
80 2 50 8} 
100 3 12} 8} 
125 2 623 8i " 
47 3 50 : 8} 
Price P tb. for meat. 
213 2 12} 10 
166 3 12} 105 
125 3 37} 11 
97 3 12} 10} 


The duliness occasioned by the warm weather noticed 
in our last, has continued throughout the week, but fair 
prices were obtained considering the abundant supply 
offered, but the suiplus is not large and the market.closes 
with a fair prospect, though little improvement can be 
expected until cooler weather setsin. == == -—=C~—S 

Common sheep sold at $2@$4; extra sheep at'$4 50@ 
$7 ; lambs sold at $1 75@$4 ; store ewes at $2 25@§3 25, 
the latter are in demand. Mutton is selling in Washing- 





ton Market at 4c.@8ic. ; lambs at 7c.@12jc., asin quality. 
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Pot, Ist sort, 1853............... P 100%. — —@ 7 — 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1859............. 5 saa nian 

American Yellow....................... — 29@— 30 

American, Gray and White............. — 4@— 45 
Coal— 

Fete de 5 cca # chaldron— -- @11 50 
GUN oo2s = iA sods. vs sssen.. Bo OME 
a Se ae - 
Dee SE EEREOS cx ET P 2,000 ib. 7 — @ 7 50§ 

Cotton— . 

“ Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Texas. 
Ordinary...... 7 74 74 8 
Middting ddling Pair) 10) 108 108 iit 

alr. 
Pelt. 6a <.... 11 lt 1} int 
Cotton Bagging— 
Gunny Cloth.........-.......... 
American Kentucky 
Dundee 


er (cash)...... — 9@— 9 
MED Taco st tk sss tse petscees Ph— 8@— 9 
Flour and Meal— 

State, common brands................... 6 75 @ 6 87} 
State, straightbrands.................... _ 
State, favorite brands.................. 7—@72% 
Western, mixed do....../:.............. @ 7 25 
i and Indiana, straight do....... 7 BS * mt 
Secwesiasercceccces é — 

Ohio, common to Mer esedes< +s 7 123@ 7 37% 
Ohio, fancy brands...................... 7 314@ 7 50 


Chios, Indiana, a Michigan, extra do... : — @7 50 





Wheat, White Genesee......... P bush. 1 85 @ 17 
Wheat, do. See Gen GON y oescas can. 1 42 @ 1 50 
Wheat, Southern, White................. 170 @ 1 80 
Wheat, Ohio, White...................4. 170 @ 1 80 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 175 @ 1 80 
Western and Mixed............. 50 @ 1 50 
OO 0 ee ee ers 2 118 @— — 
Bound Welow ». «50+... +--+ 00-0 ——@—7 
Corn, Round White..............--..+-. — — @— 81 
Southern White.................. —— @—— 
Corn, Southern Yellow.................. — 77 @— 80 
Corn, Southern Mixed —_ 
Corn, Western Mixed.. _ 
be 3 Western Yellow. — 
Oats, River and Canal...........-. osha sk — 4 @— 47 
Oats, New-Jersey......... ip scp sea ape OM — 47 @— 45 
MI bisa ices Suk s5.0N seo dn — 52 @— 54 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. ® bush. 1 50 @— — 
Line and, ee eee # bbl—87@ — 
pF, 
r, White Pine........... P cubic —18 @— 224 
, i i aa EIR ARS SESE SERBS -25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. 0............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,....... (by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Ozk Scautling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....-... 17 50 @19 75 
Piank, Geo. Pine, Worked .............. —— @40— 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @2%5 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 ao 50 
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Naval Stores 
Turpentine, Soft, North County P 280 ib.— — @ 4 62} 
Turpentine, Wilmington................- —— @ 4 50 
nahn’ iekike oe a ae by sphi-ennos ® bbl. 375 @ 450 
Ne SS ee ae Pee —— @ 2% 
in, Common, (delivered)...........-- 180 @ 2— 
Resin, ER Se 2 P 280 tb. 2 123@ 4 50 
Spirits Turpentine ..........-..-.: P gall. 52 @— 58 
Oil Cake— 
Thin Oblong, City......-. F Ptcdbe aah P tun.30 — @40 — 
Thick, Round, Country.........-.....+.. —-— @—— 
Paris— 
Blue NovaScotia....... .......... # tun.3 2 @—— 
White Nova Scotia... ...................3 — @ 3 12} 
Beef, Mess, Country, ............ ® bbl. 11 — @— — 
a GE, iin is 49> tins inen ong>s- 13 50 @14 873 
TORME, MOR TOEIER nonce nccccccsesccscse 16 25 @— — 
eef, ee —— @— — 
DOOR PUMNG, CAL isis... i. oi xiere - dadasa so» — — @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess................. # tce.23 — @25 —* 
MN sao ass woe sab se P'bbl.13 182@13 2H 
iii 5 SRR ies eae See 11 2 @— — 
UME Lo. vibe» cubis <aje ou «4h sng ee 14 — @14 2% 
a errr 13 — @13 2% 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... # b.— 1033@— — 
eS! eee — 8@— 7 
Shoulders, Pickled...................... — 51@— 6 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @— — 
SN I i i sina .e » 2 2 nae nsess P ib.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County.................. — 21 @— 2% 
Cheese, fairto prime.................-.. — 8}@— 10} 
Salt— 
Werkk*o Kaban «<i 6.560 000s cucies e's P bush.— — @— 54 
St. Martin’s.......... Sab: Sv ocpeees Vas ao —— @—— 
Liverpool, Ground.. ..........-.. P sack. 120 @ 112} 
FE Re RA Sa See 145 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 1 62 @ 1 67 
Sugar— 
I END chsh c'dnn. sdb pnesnid sd #P b.— — @— — 
Ee ccs cameos se inoaeheea — 44@— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado. — 44@— 5} 
Porto Rico........ .. atlas enn epee ?< — 44@— 
Havana, White........... ROT a — 1@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow.... .. .... - 5 @— 7% 
| NE PRD Ea Sr - 53@— 5t 
SPR at Re IR a rea i cee — 63@— 7 
SEE” MIN Tiki. sthes Seh'sconaet hones — 5@— 5t 
Tallow— 
American; Prime. ...........:. 5... P th.— 117@— 12} 
Tobacco— 
DLs ospiwacien oh oars aoe tmend+sod Ph —@— 8 
eee ROT EL et a + ee — 7 @—10 
oir Bl cn woie'd's vind Suwageouise —— @— — 
St. 
Cuba 
Yara 






Havana, Fillers and Wrappers 
Florida Wrappers............-. 











Connecticut, Seed Leaf,................. — 6@—15 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef............. .- —— @— — 
Wool— 
American, Saxony Fleece........... P ib.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, + and # Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and + Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country............... — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country................... — 26 @— 28 
Advertisements. 
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PADDLED YI 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 

Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 

Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 

Ten words make a Vine. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


] 00 ORNAMENTAL TREES—Suit- 
able for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies, bh Agar bmg 








in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well grown: 
ered in Boston and New-York. Price list on aj Watap 


B. M. 2 
56-63 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., ANTHONY & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
.Cryp ia Jap Norway sues, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c., &c. 
An extensive assortment of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
herry, Peach, 
and ‘Apricot 








The stock of Pear Trees is very large both on Pear and Portu- 
ince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown by our- 


selves, und . 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 

The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 

the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


c., &e. 
They are all free from that destructive malady, 

HE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 





Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, 1854. 17-68 
FeRuir AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
o the 










at 






OF ee mis 
any of the country. 8 
after October 10. Add 

= 7ee3. M. WATSON, 


QUPREME COURT.—In the matter of the 
taking of lands for anew Reservoir, between Eighty-sixth 
and Ninety-sixth-streets, and the Fifth and Seventh-avenues in 
the City of New-York. 

To all owners, mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other per- 
sons, in any matter, by judgment, decree or otherwise, entitled 
unto, or interested in the lands or premises above mentioned, or 
anypartthereof, 

otice is hereby given that you are required to appear before 
the Commissioners of Appraisal in the above entitled proceeding, 
at the office, No. 293 Broadway, the third story front room, at 10 
o’clock, A.M., on any day ( Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 
2ist day of October next, aud to produce the evidences to your 
title or interest therein. In detault thereof, and in case the per- 
son entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertain: 
or be known to the said Commissioners, or be fully known, the 
same will be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to un- 
known owners. , 

It being the desire to consummate this great.improvement, and 
to present the report at the earliest day consistent with proper 
examination, and due regard to rights and interests affected, it 
is earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the 
preceding notice, as no other or further notice will be issued. 

Dated New-York, September 1, 1854. 

EDWARD C. WEST fe 
ABRAHAM TURN URE,} Commissioners. 
DANIEL DODGE. 2 

RoBERT J. DILLON, Counsel to the Corporation. 

N.B.—All papers pale in the City of New-York are re- 
quested to publish the ene age notice until the 2ist day of Oc- 
tober next, once in each week, and to send their bills, with affi- 
davits of publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corpor- 
ation, to be paid on the final taxation of the proceedings. 57 


TATE OF NEW-YORK—Secretary’s Of- 

fice, Albany, August 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the ow 
of New-York—Sir: Notice is hereby given that at the GEN- 
ERAL ELECTION to be held in this State on the TUESDAY 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following 
OFFICERS are TO BE ELECTED, to wit: 

A Governor, in the place of Horatio Seymour; 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sanford E, Church ; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Henry Fitzhugh; and 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms; 

All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. 

A ag gy in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the United 
States, for the Third Congressional District, composed of the 
Ist, I1d, I1Id, Vth and VIIIth Wards in the City of New- 
York; for the Fourth District, composed of the IVth, Vith, 
Xth and XIVth Wards of the City of New-York; for the Fifth 
District, composed of the VIIth and XIIIth Wards in New- 
York, and the City of Williamsburg in Kings Contd for the 
Sixth District, composed of the XIth X Vth and XVIith Wards 
in the New-York; for the Seventh District, composed _of the 
TXth, XVith and &Xth Wards in New-York, and forthe Eighth 
District, composed of the XIIth, X VIIIth and XIXth Wards in 
New-York. a 

County Officers also to be selected for said County : 

Sixteen Members of mney 

A Surrogate, in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 

A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou ; 

A City Judge, in the place of Velcome R. Beebe; 

A Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. Westervelt; 

A Register, in the one of Garret Dyckman ; 

A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of George 
G. Glazier, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Henry Arcularius; sss 
A Police Justice for the Second District, in the place of Dan- 
iel W. Clark, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of John McGrath ; : 

Two Governors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus 
A. Conover and William Pinckney, appointed to fill vacan- 








cies; 
A District Attorney, in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who 

we pepcinted to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Nathaniel! 
. Blunt. 


A Civil Justice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Ju- 
dicial District, composed of the XIIth, XIXth, and XXIId 


ards: 

A Police Justice for the Eighth Judicial District, composed of 
the XVIth and XXth Wards. Yours respectfully, 

E. W. LEAVENWORTH, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 
The above is published pursuant. to the notice of the Secretary 
of State and the requirements of the statute in such case made 
and provided. ; : OHN ORSER, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 
Allthe public newspapers in the County will publish the 
above once iv each week until the Election, and then hand in 
their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid be- 
fore the Roard of Supervisors and passed for payment. See Re- 
vised Statutes, voluine 1, chapter 6, title 3, article 3, part 1, page 
140. [53-60] JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 





ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 
(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J.H. BUCK 


& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved s‘yle, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be iound in the country; comprising fener Mogg for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of — merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all am. 
ARTIN BUCK. 
¥. A. CUSHMAN, 
. WM. DUNCAN, 

AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 
168 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine Shop, 51 broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & Wilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
Palace. 36-tf 


ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wall-st., New-York. 








B. M. 
56-64 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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TP AWwron BLACKBERRY.— Genuine 
57 
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Agricultural Implements. 
ASeeperoes, IMPLEMENTS.--The 


- aepenathar offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 





NAN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as well as Wheat, Rye, &c. : 


GRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
pains embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

ene combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortmetit and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


MILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds, made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 123, 
S 14, 15, 18, 1845, 19, 19%, 20, At, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
S1Zes. 


LOWS-—A large variety of patterns, 
which are the most ap roved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Doulle-meld, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener, &e. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of all sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


FOARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 


find at Oy STATION, every % puplelement or Machine re- 
quired ona P. ARD I would 
call attention to a few of many oe offered for sale : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS —_ VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE. AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 
Grub Hoes, Picks. Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Road-Scrapers. Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garten Engines. 
Ba Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
pomp ing Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
ne oh orges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightning’Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 





Chests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, Wire Cloth, 


Belt ing for Machinery, &c. 


es 
ay and Manure Forks, 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











fa ——— 
RASS SEEDS. — Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meacow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, T: Oat and 
Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover. 

Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 

Sweet-scented Clover. 

Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and Airey 4 fresh, including 

Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 

Winter Rye. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great variety. 

Spring and Winter ‘etches 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 

for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


e, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
room Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 











— 
1ceé. 

RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 

Pg z Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 

(QENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


Shrube -' for such a kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








SULTRY. —D. FOWLER, No, 14 Ful- 

Market, New-York, denier in Firte:‘g and Dressed Poul- 

try of alt kinds : for r Shipping, the various kinds 
of Fancy Poultry. pes oie Loy 

N. B.—Personsha good Poull to dispose ene « 

° give Mr. F. a call before selling elsewhere. 


| 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST._ 

















Agricultural Books. 


YY eYrOwr™ 


Books FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
taal The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents. 
dt Every Lady my a Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
ty. The American Rose Culturer. ig 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana. tre 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner's Elements of Agri ture. Price 
> bt as — of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation. 
rice 
VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
Price 25 cents 
IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management._Price 25 cents. 
XL The ‘Rinicicen Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
Pie Chemistry made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 
cents. 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
beh papaees. Price $1. 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVII Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents.” 
XIX. The Farmer’s De re oo, 7 Blake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Arc! Price $1 25. 
a Phelps’s Bee ecsare Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


XI. J chaston' 's Lectures on Practical$Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 25 cen’ 
i XXIII. J a 's ——- Chemistry. Price $1 
Seay J eines 's Elements of Agricultural Guan and 
0; 
xx y: Randall’s ‘sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Com a Price $1. 
p ayes Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
rice 
X XIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 














1. 

pee. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cen! 

XXXL. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

— Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


exam. i Sioment’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 

XXXIV. Stephens’ 's ‘Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
x > Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
Ii. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
VIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
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cents. 
Price $6. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
rice 
XL. Lindley’ 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
a oo s ee on = A book for every married 
an and woman. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy i in 
the country.: Price ents. 
XLII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Sey Ty — Grounds, &c: Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 
sacheet® PUBLISHED. - 
XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents 
yee Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


\irx. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
cue 4 Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
publishe 


[J IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











Cire tom PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from Guner-very: a. of oes kind 
& C. S. HAINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 


RUIT TREES FOR SALE.—I have now 
ready for sale one of the most complete aglections of Fruit 
Trees ever offered in this part of the ae and as thrifty and 
handsome Trees as can be found in the United States. Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Pluins, Grapes, Sadie Strawberries, &c. 
Subscribers to this paper will d in it the coming year full 
directions for poenagiog Fruit Trees in the best manner, with a 
complete list of the best varieties. WM. DAY, 
Morristown, N. J 


EACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 
for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrews- 
buy, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County,N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON. 


ANCY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 
rect importations—and Golden Pheasants, for cate oy 
52-58 WM. DAY, Morrist J. 


OR SALZ, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 

WALK NURSERY a fine stock = the oe (or 
Lawton) riety a $3 per s, at $6 per dozen; also the White- 
fruited bore wt at $3 per dozen; also the new or pure Red Ant- 
wery, Raspbe GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 

1-76 South Norwalk, Conn. 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT. — LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of i ed Seed Wheat ; 
cmons which are the Red oe a aaa hite Mediterranean, 


e’s and Blue stem. ty by 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st 




















ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—4A variety. 


ure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and wma Fowls, Se- 
bright, Black African, Ant itwerp, ; oa Hine Ban‘ 


54-tf ‘Blizabethiomn % ew-Jersey. 





THE: HORSE, 


HORSE: 


pune ft 


We have just publi pap ae 9 
owns a hore, fiat no-one showld: willingly be without if. 
entitle 

THE MODERN Bonen posse 
Pe Ore HOOK tL DADD on or hs. years te 
we 
country 4 ae of the most successful ific and 
writers 


and etoress i in this branch of Medicat and 
science. The Book which he now offers to the 
pomsls of many oe anal study and practical experience which few 


From the numerous and strong commendations, of distinguished 
men and the newspaper press, we salect ine Llowing ; 
Extract from a letter from Hon. John m. Clifford, Ex-Governor 
of emcinees i, 
Dr. Dapp—Dear Sir: I kek ron ———- work an the noblest “ii 
creature that man has ever been permitied to 
—the Horse—will meet with that success which all your 
in this direction so wes deserve. 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun H. CLiFFoRD. 
From Hon. Marshall P 


Wilder. 
Boston, May 13, et 

Dr. Dapp—My DeaprSir: I am greatly obliged os the 
valuable treatise,the results of your own inv: 
you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with 
patronage of a discriminating community. 

I remain yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





The “ Modern Horse Doctor,” by Dr. G. H. Dadd, is a manneh 
of genuine science, and ought to owned and studied on 
score of humanity, as well us interest, by every man who owns @ 
horse. {Boston Congregationalist. 
Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses 
and explains the secret of his success in this volume. » 
(New York Tribune. 


The author of this work is well known as a most skillful yete- 
rinary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest common 
sense, and as a hand-book for practicul use, we know of ard 
to compare with it. [Yankee Blade 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he 
most important qualifications for preparing 8 such a book as this, 


Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable work 
by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, 
nature and treatment of disease, and 


C 
This is one of the most valuable treatises on the 
ublished ; and no owner of that paiiont of the animal race. 
rse, should be without it. Es; 'y should it be is i the 
hands of every hotel and apes le Keeper. To many a man 
would it be worth hundreds of dollars every year. 


By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and his 
diseases we have ever seen. CN. Y. Evangelist.. 
One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work is, it is practical and plam to the Comprenenenta. of those 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed The course 
of Crestmeant favors a ee a@ more ow Gin a be jon ip a 
Po of medication t! 


sting works on farriery. No ae or own ror a Syst 
be without this book. Stable-keepers, 
hackmen we believe would derive profit by at least - 
copy hung up in their stables for a and by their 
stable men. (Daily News, Philadelphia. 
There is more common sense in this oa than any of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find 
it a matter of economy to themselves of it. It will be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of doctors. 


We deem this decidedly the best and moor inne eae work | = 
the “ Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease and 
Horses,” ever publish (Nantucket teyelrer.” 
What we have read of this book induces us to itasa 
very sensible aad velnabie va ont we learn that 4 
more competen judge of its value, have given it theirun- 
qualified approval. (Eve. Traveller, Boston. 
This book supplies a great desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 


mirable treatise on the horse did not fill. Every man may 
his own veterinary cay ns eng and with much greater, tothis 
noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment em- 


pirical itinerants who infest the country. Itis tg —— 
and should be purchased by every melee wee 


This is a book that should be forthwith. ~ inte the hands of 
all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, for the 
plow, omnibus or road, for nerves o& os Rareene. 

‘akin’s Courier, 


Phila. 
A good, Rene a to book, which Mahould be be in the hands of 
every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his purse 
make it worth while tocure. (Bangor Mercury. 
It is a valuable book to those who have the care of horses. 


This isa scientidie, thorough and complete Org ge upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals and 
the remedies which they eenites require. ’ 

He is not worthy to have a horse in his care who will not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties * ‘to this — 
ea pk eT eat . 
Published b JOHN P. JEWETT & C 

¥  JEWETT, PROCTOR & £ WORTHINTON, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
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—— Ui : bee 
o-Horse. 0. $50 Se s.iw, Sew 
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See UL CRI. ee 
r, which great! y facilitates 





af and prepari Cy it for th the Raping 
the above-name 
United States. 


“4 Fase AND PLANTS. —— & 
co. , Flushing, near New-York, offer for soraleg of Fra 





assortment, with addition of many rare 
Shrubs. ‘ek baton ta for thi = 9 tower . Vines 
’ e Avenue, i 
for the G , wad Exotic ‘ culture. 
obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or be sent 
by mail. to all post-paying applicants wolidag' « 
stamp. 23-71 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
‘PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Cranberries, Keeping jellies, &c 
Fair at Collins, Cattaraugus Co. &c¢ 


Fourteenth Annual Exhibition 
Gas Tar in Horticulture 
Grape Vines, Thorough Drainage of 


Ginger of Commerce.......... : 
Grease or Scratches 


New-York Horticultural Seciety 

New York, How much we Eat 

Pears on Quince Stocks,............... 
Plumb Trees, Black Knot on 


Sheep, Fine Wooled in South Carolina 


Short Crop and Surplus of Pigeons........... 
Show of Middlesex County 


ee 
Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it-is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. : 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient, 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent inthe first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. : 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. . 

The paper is stopped when the time for whichit 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 4 

 —— 


nomical Ar mnt to Furnish other Peri- 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 

with Harper’s Magazine, one year for - - 
“7 Putnam’s “ “ “ >. 
“ - 


“ Littel’s Living Age 


wana dt 
sesses 


ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water-st., New-York. 


THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American -Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.-—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. . 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added; which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 

CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best tiine to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDDE BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chieflydevoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literatare, and light, miscellaneous matter of thé day ; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculiurist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The. American. Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 
and agricultural chemist. : 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Atitn, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wu. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpes, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost ef less than Four cEeNnTs a 
nuumber, of sixteen large pages ; ‘and to large clubs tor less than two anv A HALF. CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies willbe forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, é&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers 
“ Clubs of 3 do. 


é “ 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Postmaster, or other peason sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
annum. 
ye 5 oA may be forwarded by mail-at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and nailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. . ni oo 
ke Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
ALLEN & Cco., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 




















